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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains information 

that can be applied in managing farms and 
woodlands; in selecting sites for roads, ponds, 
buildings, and other structures; and in judging 
the suitability of tracts of land for farming, in- 
dustry, and recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Clay County are shown on the 
detailed map at the back of this publication. 
This map consists of many sheets made from 
aerial photographs. Each sheet is numbered to 
correspond with a number on the Index to Map 
Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbols. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the 
area if there is enough room; otherwise, it is 
outside and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be used to 
find information. This guide lists all the soils 
of the county in alphabetic order by map sym- 
bol and gives the capability classification and 
woodland group of each. It also shows the page 
where each soil is described. 

Individual colored maps showing the relative 
suitability or degree of limitation of soils for 
many specific purposes can be developed by 
using the soil map and the information in the 
text. Translucent material can be used as an 


overlay over the soil map and colored to show 
soils that have the same limitation or suitabil- 
ity. For example, soils that have a slight limita- 
tion for a given use can be colored green, those 
with a moderate limitation can be colored 
yellow, and those with a severe limitation can 
be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the 
soils from the soil descriptions and from the 
discussions of the capability units. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Use of the Soils for Woodland,” where the soils 
of the county are grouped according to their 
suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others can 
find information about soils and wildlife in the 
section “Use of the Soils for Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others can read 
about soil properties that affect the choice of 
sites for dwellings, industrial buildings, and for 
recreation areas in the section “Engineering 
Uses of the Soils.” 

Engineers and builders can find, under “En- 
gineering Uses of the Soils,” tables that contain 
estimates of soil properties and information 
about soil features that affect engineering prac- 
tices. 

Scientists and others can read about how the 
soils formed and how they are classified in the 
section “Formation and Classification of Soils.” 

Newcomers in Clay County may be especially 
interested in the section “General Soil Map,” 
where broad patterns of soils are described. 
They may also be interested in the information 
about the county given in the section “General 
Nature of the County.” 
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SOIL SURVEY OF CLAY COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


BY L. C. MURPHREE AND K. H. MILLER 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY EXPERIMENT STATION 


LAY COUNTY is in the east-central part of Mississippi 

(fig. 1) and has a land area of 264,960 acres, or 414 
square miles. West Point, the county seat, is the largest 
town in the county. 


Figure 1.—Location of Clay County in Mississippi. 


This county is mainly agricultural. Dairying and rais- 
ing of beef cattle are important enterprises. The chief 
crops are soybeans, cotton, corn, and hay. Forest products 
are also important as a source of income. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Clay County, where they are located, and how 
they can be used. The soil scientists went into the county 
knowing they likely would find many soils they had already 
seen and perhaps some they had not. They observed the 
steepness, length, and shape of slopes, the size and speed 
of streams, the kinds of native plants or crops, the kinds of 
rock, and many facts about the soils. They dug many holes 
to expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of natural 
layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the surface 
down into the parent material that has not been changed 
much by leaching or by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They classi- 
fied and named the soils according to nationwide, uniform 
procedures (12).! The soil series and the soil phase are the 
categories of soil classification most used in a local survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil series. 
Except for different texture in the surface layer, all the 
soils of one series have major horizons that are similar in 
thickness, arrangement, and other important characteris- 
tics. Each soil series is named for a town or other geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Brooksville and Prentiss, 
for example, are the names of two soil series. All the soils 
in the United States having the same series name are es- 
sentially alike in those characteristics that affect their 
behavior in the undisturbed landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. On the basis of such 
differences, a soil series is divided into phases. The name of 
a soil phase indicates a feature that affects management. 
For example, Brooksville silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes, is 
one of several phases within the Brooksville series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of 
the individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 


graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, and 


' Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 62. 
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other details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. 
The soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning the 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil phase. It is not exactly equivalent, be- 
cause it is not practical to show on such a map all the small, 
scattered bits of soil of some kind that have been seen 
rs an area that is dominantly of a recognized soil 
phase. 

Some mapping units are made up of soils of different 
series, or of different phases within one series. Two such 
kinds of mapping units are shown on the soil map of Clay 
County: soil complexes and soil associations. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils, so 
intricately mixed or so small in size that they cannot be 
shown separately on the soil map. Each area of a complex 
contains some of each of the two or more dominant soils, 
and the pattern and relative proportions are about the same 
in all areas. The name of a soil complex consists of the 
names of the dominant soils, joined by a hyphen. Chalk 
outcrop-Demopolis complex, 5 to 15 percent slopes, is an 
example. 

A soil association is made up of adjacent soils that occur 
as areas large enough to be shown individually on the soil 
map but are shown as one unit because the time and effort 
of delineating them separately cannot be justified. There is 
a considerable degree of uniformity in pattern and relative 
extent of the dominant soils, but the soils may differ 
greatly one from another. The name of an association con- 
sists of the names of the dominant soils, joined by a hy- 
phen. Sweatman-Smithdale association, hilly, is an 
example. 

In most areas surveyed there are places where the soil 
material is so rocky, so shallow, so severely eroded, or so 
variable that it has not been classified by soil series. These 
places are shown on the soil map and are described in the 
survey, but they are called land types and are given de- 
scriptive names. Chalk outcrop is a land type in Clay 
County. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists take soil 
samples needed for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kind of 
soil in other places are also assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same kind 
of soil. Yields under defined management are estimated for 
all the soils. : 

Soil scientists observe how soils behave when used as a 
growing place for native and cultivated plants, and as ma- 
terial for structures, foundations for structures, or cover- 
ing for structures. They relate this behavior to properties 
of the soils. For example, they observe that filter fields for 
onsite disposal of sewage fail on a given kind of soil, and 
they relate this to the slow permeability of the soil or to its 
high water table. They see that streets, road pavements, 
and foundations for houses are cracked on a particular soil, 
and they relate this failure to the high shrink-swell poten- 
tial of the soil material. Thus, they use observation and 
knowledge of soil properties, together with available re- 
search data, to predict limitations or suitability of soils 
for present and potential uses. 

After data have been collected and tested for the key, or 


benchmark, soils in a survey area, the soil scientists set up 
trial groups of soils. They test these groups by further 
study and by consultation with farmers, agronomists, 
engineers, and others. They then adjust the groups accord- 
ing to the results of their studies and consultation. Thus, 
the groups that are finally evolved reflect up-to-date 
knowledge of the soils and their behavior under current 
methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The General Soil Map at the back of this survey shows, in 
color, the soil associations in the survey area. A soil asso- 
ciation is a landscape that has a distinctive pattern of soils 
in defined proportions. It typically consists of one or more 
major soils and at least one minor soil, and it is named for 
the major soils. The soils in an association can occur in 
other associations, but in different patterns. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want to have a general idea of the soils in a survey area, 
who want to compare different parts of that area, or who 
want to locate large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of land use. Such a map is a useful general guide for 
broad planning on a watershed, a wooded tract, or a wild- 
life area or for broad planning of recreational facilities, 
community developments, and such engineering words as 
transportation corridors. It is not a suitable map for de- 
tailed planning for management of a farm or field or for 
selecting the exact location of a road or building or other 
structure, because the soils within an association ordinarily 
vary in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other charac- 
teristics that affect their management. 

The soil associations in this survey area have been 
grouped into general kinds of landscapes for broad inter- 
pretative purposes. Each of the broad groups and the soil 
associations in it are described on the following pages. 


Areas on Flood Plains Dominated by 
Nearly Level Soils 


Three associations in the county are made up of nearly 
level soils that are subject to flooding. These soils are on 
wide flood plains of the larger streams throughout the 
county. 


I. Leeper-Griffith association 


Somewhat poorly drained and moderately well drained, 
isa soils that are dominantly clayey below the surface 
ayer 


This association is on flood plains along Houlka and 
Chuquatonchee Creeks in the central part of the county. 

This association makes up about 20 percent of the county. 
It is about 56 percent Leeper soils, 26 percent Griffith soils, 
and 18 percent minor soils. 

The nearly level Leeper soils are on broad stream flood 
plains. They are somewhat poorly drained. In a representa- 
tive profile the surface layer is dark grayish-brown silty 
clay loam about 7 inches thick. The upper 19 inches of the 
subsoil is dark grayish-brown silty clay and clay. The mid- 
dle 22 inches is dark grayish-brown clay mottled with dark 
yellowish brown, and the lower 12 inches is olive-gray clay 
mottled with dark brown. 
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The Griffith soils are on the higher elevations along the 
streams. They are moderately well drained. In a represent- 
ative profile the surface layer is dark olive-gray silty clay 
about 10 inches thick over very dark gray silty clay about 
23 inches thick. Below this is dark-gray silty clay about 15 
inches thick. The next layer is olive-gray silty clay that 
extends to a depth of 66 inches. 

Most of the land has been cleared and is in row crops. 
The main crops are soybeans, cotton, and corn, which are 
well suited. The farms in this association average more 
than 300 acres in size. Damage to crops by flooding is a 
potential hazard. Drainage ditches are needed in low areas. 
The low, more poorly drained soils are used for pasture. 


2. Mathiston-Urbo-Una association 


Somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained, acid soils 
that have a dominantly loamy and clayey subsoil 


This association is on flood plains along Johnson, Cane, 
and Line Creeks in the western part of the county. 

This association makes up about 10 percent of the county. 
It is about 39 percent Mathiston soils, 30 percent Urbo soils, 
14 percent Una soils, and 17 percent minor soils. 

The nearly level Mathiston and Urbo soils are at slightly 
higher elevations than Una soils. They are somewhat 
poorly drained. In a representative profile of Mathiston 
soils, the surface layer is dark-brown silt loam about 
6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 18 inches is dark- 
brown silt loam mottled with grayish brown. To a depth of 
50 inches, it is grayish-brown silt loam and silty clay loam 
mottled with yellowish brown. 

In a representative profile of Urbo soils, the surface 
layer is dark grayish-brown silty clay loam about 6 inches 
thick. The upper 11 inches of the subsoil is grayish-brown 
silty clay mottled with dark brown. The next 16 inches is 
grayish-brown silty clay mottled with yellowish red. Below 
this, and extending to a depth of 60 inches or more, is 
grayish-brown silty clay mottled with olive brown. 

The nearly level Una soils are on broad stream flood 
plains at slightly lower elevations than the other major 
soils in the association. They are poorly drained. In a repre- 
sentative profile the surface layer is dark grayish-brown 
clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is light-gray 
clay mottled with light yellowish brown, yellowish brown, 
or yellowish red. It extends to a depth of 52 inches or more. 

Most of the land has been cleared and is in row crops. The 
main crops are cotton, soybeans, and corn, which are well 
suited. Damage to crops by flooding is a potential hazard. 
Drainage ditches are needed in low areas. Low, more 
poorly drained soils are used for pasture. 


3. Belden-Bigbee association 


Somewhat poorly drained and excessively drained, acid 
soils that have a dominantly loamy or sandy subsoil 


This association is on flood plains along Town Creek and 
Tombigbee River in the eastern part of the county. 

This association makes up about 5 percent of the county. 
It is about 65 percent Belden soils, 15 percent Bigbee soils, 
and 20 percent minor soils. 

The nearly level Belden soils are on stream flood plains. 
They are somewhat poorly drained. In a representative 
profile the surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 60 
inches. It is grayish-brown silt loam in the upper part and 
light brownish-gray silty clay loam mottled with dark 
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brown, yellowish brown, and olive brown in the lower part. 

The nearly level Bigbee soils are on broad stream terraces 
at slightly higher elevations than Belden soils. They are 
excessively drained. In a representative profile the surface 
layer is dark yellowish-brown loamy sand about 8 inches 
thick. It is underlain by yellowish-red loamy sand about 
9 inches thick. The next layer extends to adepth of 80 inches 
and is sand throughout. The upper part is yellowish brown 
and the lower part is pale brown. 

Most of this association is in woodland. Cotton, corn, and 
soybeans are suited when the soils are adequately drained. 
Damage to crops by flooding is a potential hazard. 


Areas on Uplands Dominated by Soils 
Over Chalk 


Two soil associations in the county are made up of nearly 
level to strongly sloping, unstable soils over chalk. These 
soils formed mainly in clays underlain by chalk or mar]. In 
some areas the thin soils have eroded away and the chalk 
crops out. 


4. Kipling-Okolona-Brooksville association 


Somewhat poorly drained and well-drained soils that are 
dominantly clayey below the surface layer 


This association is on broad flats and short side slopes. 
There is a well-established pattern of creeks and drainage- 
ways that have fairly wide flood plains. 

This association makes up about 20 percent of the county. 
It is about 60 percent Kipling soils, 18 percent Okolona soils, 
8 percent Brooksville soils, and 14 percent minor soils. 

The nearly level to sloping Kipling soils are on broad 
ridgetops and short side slopes. They are somewhat poorly 
drained. In a representative profile the surface layer is 
very dark grayish-brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 50 inches. It is yellowish- 
brown silty clay mottled with pale brown in the upper part 
and mottled brown, gray, and red in the lower part. The 
underlying material between depths of 50 and 68 inches is 
clay or silty clay that is mottled in shades of gray, brown, 
and yellow. 

The nearly level and gently sloping Okolona soils are on 
broad ridgetops. They are well drained. In a representative 
profile the surface layer is dark olive-gray and olive-gray 
silty clay about 33 inches thick. Below this is 5 inches of 
light olive-brown silty clay mottled with dark grayish 
brown. It is underlain by mottled light olive-brown and 
dark grayish-brown silty clay that extends to a depth of 
65 inches. 

The nearly level Brooksville soils are on broad, flat ridge- 
tops. They are somewhat poorly drained. In a representa- 
tive profile the surface layer is very dark grayish-brown 
and very dark brown silty clay about 31 inches thick. 
Reddish-brown mottles are in the lower part. The next layer 
is 17 inches thick. The upper part is olive-gray silty clay 
that has pale-olive mottles, and the lower part is olive silty 
clay that has olive-gray mottles. Below a depth of 48 inches 
: olive-gray and mottled light olive-gray and olive-yellow 
clay. 

Most of this association is made up of large farms that 
average 500 acres or more in size. Most of the land has been 
cleared and is used for row crops. The main crops are soy- 
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beans, cotton, corn, and small grain. Much of the sloping 
Kipling soil is used for pasture. 


d. Binnsville-Chalk outcrop-Demopolis association 


Well-drained clayey soils that are shallow over chalk, and 
areas of Chalk outcrop 


This association is on ridgetops and short side slopes. 
There is a well-established drainage pattern that has nu- 
merous small drainageways. 

This association makes up about 2 percent of the county. 
It is about 55 percent Binnsville soils, 40 percent Chalk 
outcrop and Demopolis soils, and 5 percent minor soils. 

The gently sloping Binnsville soils are on ridgetops. They 
are shallow soils that range from 6 to 20 inches thick over 
chalk. In a representative profile the surface layer is very 
dark gray silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. The next 
layer is very dark grayish-brown silty clay loam about 4 
inches thick. The next 4 inches is light olive-gray silty clay 
loam. Below this is light-gray chalk. 

Chalk outerop is exposed chalk with Demopolis and 
Binnsville soils between gullies. The soil has been removed 
by erosion, and no profile remains. 

The gently sloping Demopolis soils are on ridgetops and 
rolling side slopes. They are shallow soils that range from 
5 to 16 inches thick over chalk. In a representative profile 
the surface layer is dark grayish-brown silty clay loam 
about 5 inches thick. The underlying material to a depth of 
about 9 inches is light olive-gray silty clay loam mottled 
with pale yellow. Below this is light-gray chalk to a depth 
of 24 inches. 

Most of this land is used for unimproved pasture, low 
grade woodland, and recreation. 


Areas on Uplands Dominated by Deep Soils 


Three soil associations in the county are made up of deep, 
gently sloping to steep soils on uplands. These soils formed 
in acid loamy and clayey deposits. 


6. Smithdale-Ruston association 
Well-drained soils that have a dominantly loamy subsoil 


This association is on ridgetops and hilly. side slopes in 
the northwestern and northeastern parts of the county. 
Most slopes are more than 17 percent. The side slopes are 
between the ridgetops and narrow stream flood plains. 

This association makes up about 5 percent of the county. 
It is about 48 percent Smithdale soils, 32 percent Ruston 
soils, and 20 percent minor soils. 

The Smithdale soils are on side slopes. In a representa- 
tive profile the surface layer is dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish-brown sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The sub- 
soil extends to a depth of 80 inches. It is red sandy clay loam 
in the upper part and red sandy loam in the lower part. 

The gently sloping Ruston soils are on ridgetops. In a 
representative profile the surface layer is pale-brown fine 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish- 
red loam in the upper 12 inches, yellowish-red loam mot- 
tled with pale brown in the next 19 inches, and dark-red 
sandy loam in the next lower 20 inches. Below this, it is 
dark-red sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 80 
inches. 


Most of this land is in woodland. Some areas have been 
cleared and used for row crops. Most of these areas, how- 
ever, have reverted to woodland. The ridgetops and narrow 
stream flood plains are suited to row crops. The side slopes 
are better suited to trees. 


7 Sweatman-Smithdale association 


Well-drained soils that have a dominantly clayey and 
loamy subsoil 


This association is on narrow ridgetops and hilly side 
slopes in the eastern part of the county bordering the Tom- 
bigbee River. 

This association makes up about 3 percent of the county. 
It is about 46 percent Sweatman soils, 30 percent Smithdale 
soils, and 24 percent minor soils. 

Sweatman soils are on narrow ridgetops and side slopes. 
In a representative profile the surface layer is pale-brown 
fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 38 inches. The upper 20 inches is red silty clay 
loam and silty clay that is mottled with pale brown and 
dark red between depths of 11 and 24 inches. The lower 
part is mottled pale-brown and red silty clay. The under- 
lying material is stratified layers of yellowish-brown and 
strong-brown fine sandy loam and gray weathered shale. 
It extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Smithdale soils are sloping on ridgetops and hilly on side 
slopes. In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish-brown sandy loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 28 inches is red 
sandy clay loam. Below this, it is red sandy loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 80 inches. 

A small area of this association has been cleared and 
used for row crops. This association is better suited to trees 
than to crops, but a few ridgetops and stream flood plains 
are suited to crops. Erosion is a hazard on ridgetops, and 
overflow is a hazard on stream flood plains. 


8 Wilcox-Mavhew-Ozan association 


Somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils that 
have a dominantly clayey subsoil 


This association is on nearly level to rolling ridgetops in 
the western part of the county. 

This association makes up about 8 percent of the county. 
It is about 45 percent Wilcox soils, 27 percent Mayhew 
soils, 22 percent Ozan soils, and 6 percent minor soils. 

The gently sloping to rolling Wilcox soils are on narrow | 
ridgetops and side slopes. In a representative profile the 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red clay to a depth 
of about 14 inches. It is mottled with yellowish brown and 
light brownish gray in the lower 5 inches. Below this is 
clay mottled in shades of gray and brown about 31 inches 
thick. The underlying material is light-gray soft shale 
that extends to a depth of about 60 inches. 

The nearly level Mayhew soils are on ridgetops. In a 
representative profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of 48 inches or more. The upper 31 inches is light 
brownish-gray clay and the lower part is pale-olive clay. 

The nearly level Ozan soils are on narrow ridgetops. In a 
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representative profile the surface layer is brown sandy 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is gray 
sandy loam mottled in shades of brown about 12 inches 
thick. The subsoil is loam and sandy clay loam and extends 
to a depth of 80 inches. The upper 18 inches is light brown- 
ish gray and the lower 43 inches is gray mottled in shades 
of brown. 

Some of the land has been cleared and is used for row 
crops. The main crops are soybeans and cotton. This asso- 
ciation is better suited to trees than to crops, but a few 
ridgetops and stream flood plains are suited to crops. Ero- 
sion is a hazard on ridgetops, and overflow is a hazard on 
the stream flood plains. 


Areas on Uplands Dominated by Soils 
That Have a Fragipan 


One soil association in the county is made up of nearly 
level to strongly sloping soils, most of which have fragi- 
pans. These soils formed in acid loamy deposits. 


9. Ora-Prentiss-Longview association 


Moderately well drained and somewhat poorly drained 
soils that have a dominantly loamy subsoil 


This association is on ridgetops and side slopes in the 
north-central and southeastern parts of the county. 

This association makes up about 27 percent of the 
county. It is about 35 percent Ora soils, 35 percent Prentiss 
soils, 15 percent Longview soils, and 15 percent minor soils. 

_ Ora soils are gently to strongly sloping. In a representa- 

tive profile the surface layer is dark yellowish-brown 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth 
of 56 inches or more. The upper 4 inches is yellowish- 
brown loam, the next 16 inches is yellowish-red loam, the 
next 9 inches is a brittle, compact layer of dark yellowish- 
brown loam that is mottled pale brown, and the lower part 
is a brittle, compact layer of sandy loam mottled in shades 
of brown. 

Prentiss soils are nearly level to gently sloping. In a 
representative profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is light yellowish-brown sandy loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil to a depth of about 26 inches is yellowish- 
brown loam. Below this, it is a brittle, compact layer about 
34 inches thick. This layer is yellowish-brown loam mottled 
with light brownish gray in the upper half and loam 
mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red in the lower 
half. 

Longview soils are nearly level to gently sloping. In a 
representative profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 80 inches. The upper 13 inches is yellowish- 
brown silt loam mottled with light brownish gray, the next 
30 inches is silt loam mottled in shades of brown and gray, 
and the lower 29 inches is silty clay loam mottled in shades 
of brown and gray. 

Most of this land has been cleared and is in row crops. 
The main crops are cotton, soybeans, and corn. Farms in 
this association are small. Many farmers obtain a large 
part of their income from their farms. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


In this section the soils of Clay County are described in 
detail. The procedure is to-describe first the soil series and 
then the mapping units, or kinds of soil, in that series. 
Thus, to get full information on any one mapping unit, it 
is necessary to read both the description of that unit and 
the description of the soil series to which the unit belongs. 

Each soil series description contains a short narrative 
description of a profile considered representative of the 
series, and a much more detailed description of the same 
profile that scientists, engineers, and others can use in 
making technical interpretations. The colors described are 
for a moist soil, unless otherwise noted. 

Preceding the name of each mapping unit is the symbol 
that identifies the mapping unit on the detailed soil map 
at the back of this survey. Listed at the end of the descrip- 
tion of each mapping unit are the capability unit and wood- 
land group in which the mapping unit has been placed. The 
page on which each mapping unit is described can be found 
readily by referring to the “Guide to Mapping Units” at the 
back of this survey. 

The approximate acreage and proportionate extent of 
each mapping unit are shown in table 1. Many of the terms 
used in describing soils can be found in the Glossary, and 
more detailed information about the terminology and 
methods of soil mapping can be obtained from the Soil 
Survey Manual (72). 


Belden Series 


The Belden series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in loamy alluvium 
high in silt. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The upper 10 inches 
is grayish-brown silt loam, and the lower 43 inches is light 
brownish-gray silty clay loam mottled with dark brown, 
yellowish brown, and olive brown. 

Representative profile of Belden silt loam, in an area 
used for crops, three-fourths mile east of Montpelier 
ie 100 feet north of local road, SEASW% sec. 36, T. 
168.,R.4E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; common fine roots; slightly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21g—7 to 17 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; common 
medium, distinct, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; weak, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; few fine roots; slightly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B22g—17 to 30 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silty clay 
loam; common medium, distinct, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) and 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable, sticky and plastic; few fine 
roots; common fine, black concretions; slightly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B23g—-30 to 60 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silty clay 
loam; common medium, distinct, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, sticky 
and plastic; many fine black concretions; slightly acid. 


There are few to many black and brown concretions throughout 
the lower part of the profile. Reaction in the soil is medium acid to 
neutral except in areas where the surface has been limed. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown or grayish brown. 

The B21 horizon is dark grayish brown or grayish brown mottled 
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TABLE 1.—A pproximate acreage and proportionate 
extent of the soils 


Soil Percent 


on 


Belden silt loam __-_---.----- 
Bigbee loamy sand —-----_---_-.----. 
Binnsville silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes ___ 
Brooksville silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes _______ 
Brooksville silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes _______ 
Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes _--_.__ 
Chalk outcrop-Demopolis complex, 5 to 15 per- 
.cent slopes _-_----- 
Griffith silty clay _____ 
Kipling silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes —_..-_____ 
Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded ____ 
Kipling silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded ____ 
Leeper silty clay loam _.---_---_-_---.-_-__-_- 
Longview silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes __ 
Longview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Mathiston silt loam _-__-__----. 
Mayhew silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes _ 
Okolona silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes _ 
Okolona silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes _ 
Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes _________ 
Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded __ 
Ora loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded _ 
Ozan sandy loam ___-_-_-__-------_- 
Prentiss sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes -____.__ 
Prentiss sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes -_______ 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes _____ 
Sessum silty clay -------------_-_-_-_--_---- 
Smithdale-Ruston association, hilly ____ 
Stough sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes _________ 
Sumter silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded ___ 
Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded __ 
Sweatman fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes — 
Sweatman-Smithdale association, hilly —.______ 
Tippah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes _.__________ 
Tuscumbia-Leeper association, frequently 
flooded 


—_ 
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Urbo silty clay loam _____ . 
Wilcox silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes _ 
Wilcox silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes __ 
Wilcox silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes 
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with yellowish brown, dark brown, or light brownish gray. The B22 
horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or light brownish 
gray. It has few to many mottles in shades of brown. The B23 horizon 
has colors similar to the B22 horizon or is mottled in shades of brown 
and gray. The B horizon is silt loam, silty clay loam, or clay loam. It 
ranges from 40 to 60 percent silt and 25 to 35 percent clay. 

Belden soils are near Leeper, Mathiston, Una, and Urbo soils. They 
are less clayey in the B horizon than Leeper soils, less acid in the 
B horizon than Mathiston soils, and less clayey and less acid in the B 
horizon than Una and Urbo soils. 

Be—Belden silt loam. This somewhat poorly drained 
soil is on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Included in 
mapping are small areas of Leeper and Urbo soils. 

Reaction is medium acid to neutral. Available water 
capacity is high. Water moves through the soil at a moder- 
ate rate. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight 
in cultivated areas. Flooding commonly occurs in winter, 
early in spring, and occasionally during the growing 
season, but it seldom damages crops. 

Row crops can be grown year after year if good conserva- 
tion practices are used. Graded rows and surface field 
ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

If this soil is adequately drained and fertilized, it is well 
suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and pasture. Most of the 


acreage is cultivated or used for pasture, but a few areas 
are in pine trees or hardwoods. Capability unit IIw-6; 
woodland group 1w8. 


Bighee Series 


The Bigbee series consists of excessively drained soils on 
stream terraces. These soils formed in sandy material. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark yel- 
lowish-brown loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The under- 
lying material is yellowish-red loamy sand to a depth of 
17 inches, yellowish-brown sand to a depth of 32 inches, 
and pale-brown sand to a depth of 80 inches or more. 

Representative profile of Bigbee loamy sand, in an area 
used for pasture, 7 miles east of intersection of U.S. High- 
way 45 West, one-fourth mile west of Tombigbee River on 
Mississippi Highway 50, 1/2 miles east on gravel road, and 
2 miles northeast on gravel road, SEMANW4 sec. 8, T.17S., 
R.8E. 

Ap—O to 8 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) loamy sand; 
single grained; loose; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

C1—8 to 17 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) loamy sand; single 
grained; very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

C2—17 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sand; single 
grained; loose; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C8—32 to 80 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) sand; single grained; 
loose; strongly acid. 


Reaction in the soil is medium acid through very strongly acid. In 
some places the soil is underlain by gravel 6 to 16 feet below the sur- 
face. 

The A horizon is dark brown, dark yellowish brown, dark grayish 
brown, or very dark grayish brown. 

The C horizon is yellowish-red, yellowish-brown, or pale-brown 
fine sand or sand. The content of silt and clay between depths of 10 
and 40 inches ranges from 5 to 10 percent. 

Bigbee soils are near Cahaba soils. They do not have the Bt horizon 
that is characteristic of Cahaba soils, and they do not have a loamy 
subsoil. 


Bg—Bighee loamy sand. This excessively drained soil 
is on terraces of larger streams. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Cahaba soils. 

Reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is low. Water moves through the soil 
rapidly. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight 
in cultivated areas. This soil is easy to till, and it can be cul- 
tivated over a wide range of moisture content. Flooding 
commonly occurs in winter and early in spring for a brief 
duration, but it seldom damages crops. 

Most of the acreage is wooded. A small area is used for 
crops or pasture. This soil is suited to corn, truck crops, 
pasture plants such as bahiagrass and bermudagrass, and 
pine trees. 

Proper fertilization and the return of crop residue are 
needed if row crops are grown year after year. Capability 
unit ITIs-1; woodland group 2s2. 


Binnsville Series 


The Binnsville series consists of shallow, well-drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in clayey material 
over chalk. Slopes are 2 to 6 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
gray silty clay loam in the upper 4 inches and very dark 
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grayish-brown silty clay loam in the lower 4 inches. The 
underlying material to a depth of 12 inches is light olive- 
gray silty clay loam. Below this is light-gray chalk. 

Representative profile of Binnsville silty clay loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, in an area of idle land 3% miles south- 
east of MeCondy community, about one-fourth mile north- 
east of State Line Plant, NW4NE% sec. 25, T. 15 S., R. 
4E. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable, slightly sticky; many fine roots; 
calcareous, moderately alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A1l—4 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky and granular structure; 
firm, sticky and plastic; common fine roots; few fine, light-gray 
soft fragments of chalk in lower part; many worm casts; cal- 
careous, moderately alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

C1—8 to 12 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; moder- 
ate, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
few fine roots; many worm casts; few fine, distinct streaks of 
pale yellow; about 20 percent light-gray (5Y 7/1) platy frag- 
ments of chalk; calcareous, moderately alkaline; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

C2—12 to 48 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/2) chalk; few fine splotches and 
streaks of yellowish brown; horizontal, platy rock strueture; can 
be dug with spade when moist; caleareous, moderately alkaline. 

Clay content from the surface to the top of the C2 horizon ranges 
between 35 and 50 percent. Thickness of the soil over chalk ranges 
from 6 to 20 inches. 

The Ap and Al horizons are very dark gray or very dark grayish 
brown. 

The C horizon is dark gray, light olive gray, light gray, olive gray, 
or olive. The A and C horizons are silty clay loam or silty clay. 

Binnsville soils are near Brooksville, Kipling, Okolona, and Sumter 
soils. Binnsville soils are thinner than Brooksville, Okolona, and 

Sumter soils. They are more alkaline and are thinner than Kipling 

soils. They are better drained than Brooksville and Kipling soils. 


BnB—Binnsville silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This well-drained, shallow soil is on broad upland flats. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Sumter soils and 
areas of severely eroded soils. 

Reaction is moderately alkaline. Available water capac- 
ity is low. Water moves through the soil slowly. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of further erosion is moderate. Be- 
cause of shallow depth to chalk, the soils need a permanent 
vegetative cover to protect them from erosion. 

Most of the acreage is used for pasture. The rest is idle. 
This soil is well suited to King Ranch bluestem and com- 
Hae bermudagrass. Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 
4d8c. 


Brooksville Series 


The Brooksville series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in clayey 
material. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is silty clay 
about 31 inches thick. It is very dark grayish brown in the 
upper 6 inches, very dark brown in the next 6 inches, and 
very dark grayish brown with reddish-brown mottles in 
the lower 19 inches. The next layer is 17 inches thick. The 
upper part is olive-gray silty clay that has pale-olive 
mottles, and the lower part is olive silty clay that has 
olive-gray mottles. Below a depth of 48 inches is olive-gray 
and mottled light olive-gray and olive-yellow clay. 

Representative profile of Brooksville silty clay, 1 to 3 
percent slopes, in an area used for crops, 3 miles north of 


West Point, 100 feet east of GM&0O Railroad, NW%SW% 
sec. 28, T.165S.,R.6E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silty clay; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; friable, plastic; many 
fine roots; few fine brown concretions; neutral; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

Al1—6 to 12 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silty clay; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few fine roots; few fine brown and black concre- 
tions; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A12—12 to 31 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silty clay; 
common medium, distinct, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; few fine brown and black 
concretions; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

AC1—81 to 40 inches, olive-gray (5Y 4/2) silty clay; common medium, 
distinct, pale-olive (5Y 6/3) mottles; intersecting slickensides 4 to 
5 inches across form wedge-shaped aggregates which part to 
moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; few fine brown 
concretions; mildly alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

AC2—40 to 48 inches, olive (5Y 5/8) silty clay; few to common fine 
and medium, olive-gray (5Y 4/2) mottles; intersecting slicken- 
sides 4 to 5 inches across form wedge-shaped aggregates which 
part to moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; few fine brown 
and black concretions; mildly alkaline; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C1—48 to 56 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) clay; common medium, dis- 
tinet, olive-yellow (5Y 6/6) mottles; intersecting slickensides 
form wedge-shaped aggregates which part to moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; very firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; few fine roots; few fine brown and black concretions; 
few coarse lime nodules; calcareous, moderately alkaline; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—56 to 70 inches, mottled light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) and olive- 
yellow (5Y 6/8) clay; intersecting slickensides form wedge- 
shaped aggregates which part to moderate, medium, angular and 
subangular blocky structure; very firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; many fine and medium black concretions; few coarse 
lime nodules; calcareous, moderately alkaline. 


There are few to many brown and black concretions throughout 
the soil. Cycles of microbasins and microknolls are repeated about 
every 7 to 20 feet. Very dark brown or very dark grayish-brown 
horizons are 16 to 25 inches thick in the centers of the microbasins 
and 6 to 14 inches thick in the centers of the microknolls. The soils 
are wet at some time during the year. 

The Ap horizon is very dark gray or very dark grayish brown. The 
Al horizon is very dark gray, very dark brown, or very dark grayish 
brown. Reaction is slightly acid to strongly acid unless limed. Clay 
content between depths of 10 and 40 inches ranges from 35 to 55 per- 
cent. Within a depth of 20 inches are few to many distinct or promi- 
nent mottles of red or reddish brown. 

The AC horizon is olive, olive-gray, or dark grayish-brown silty 
clay or clay. The extremes of amplitude (waviness) of the boundary 
between the A and AC horizons vary from 8 inches at the centers of 
the microknolls to 38 inches at the centers of the microbasins. Re- 
action in the AC and C horizons is neutral through moderately alka- 
line. 

The C horizon is silty clay or clay. It is olive gray and light olive 
brown or is mottled in shades of brown, yellow, or gray. 

Brooksville soils are near Binnsville, Kipling, Okolona, and Sessum 
soils. Brooksville soils are thicker than Binnsville soils. They lack B 
horizons and are darker than Kipling soils. Brooksville soils resemble 
Okolona soils in color, but have red or brown mottles in the upper 
20 inches. They are better drained and not so gray as Sessum soils. 


BrA—Brooksville silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
This somewhat poorly drained soil is on broad, flat ridge- 
tops. Included in mapping are small areas of Binnsville, 
Kipling, and Okolona soils. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown silty clay in the upper 7 inches and very 
dark grayish-brown silty clay mottled with reddish brown 
in the lower 16 inches. The next layer, about 10 inches 
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thick, is dark grayish-brown silty clay with yellowish-red ~ 


mottles. Below this, and extending to a depth of 60 inches 
or more, is mottled yellowish-brown and light brownish- 
gray clay. 

Reaction is medium acid in the upper part of this soil 
and neutral in the lower part. Available water capacity 
is high. Water moves through the soil very slowly. Runoff 
is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. Tilth is not 
easily maintained. This soil shrinks and forms cracks as it 
dries and swells as it becomes wet. It can be worked within 
only a narrow range of moisture content without clodding 
and crusting. Shredding crop residue and leaving it on the 
surface helps improve tilth. 

This soil can be rowcropped year after year if adequate 
conservation practices are used. Graded rows and surface 
field ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

If this soil is adequately fertilized, it is suited to 
cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and pasture. Most areas are 
used for row crops or pasture. Capability unit IIw-4; wood- 
land group 4e2c. 

BrB—Brooksville silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
This somewhat poorly drained soil is on ridgetops. It has 
the profile described as representative for the series. In- 
cluded in mapping are small areas of Kipling and Okolona 
soils. 

Reaction is medium acid or neutral in the upper part of 
this soil and neutral to moderately alkaline in the lower 
part. Available water capacity is high. Water moves 
through the soil very slowly. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. Tilth is not easily main- 
tained. This soil shrinks and cracks as it dries and swells 
as it becomes wet. It can be worked within only a narrow 
range of moisture content without clodding and crusting. 

Where this soil is cultivated, crops that produce a large 
amount of residue should be grown to help to reduce crust- 
ing, packing, and erosion. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and 
pasture if it is properly fertilized. Most areas are used for 
row crops and pasture. Capability unit Ile-1; woodland 
group 4c2c. ; 


Cahaha Series 


The Cahaba series consists of well-drained soils on 
stream terraces. These soils formed in loamy materials. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark- 
brown sandy loam about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam and loam that extends to a 
depth of 42 inches. It is underlain by yellowish-brown 
loamy sand that extends to a depth of 80 inches or more. 

Representative profile of Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes, in an area used for crops, 7 miles east of West 
Point, one-fourth mile west of Tombigbee River, SE4NE% 
sec. 19,T.178S., R. 8E. 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

A1—9 to 17 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—17 to 34 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 


coating and bridging of sand grains with clay; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—34 to 42 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) loam; weak, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; coating and bridg- 
ing of sand grains with clay; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

C—42 to 80 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; common 
medium, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; struc- 
tureless; single grained; friable; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

The Ap horizon is brown, dark brown, or dark grayish brown. The 
Al horizon is dark brown or brown. 

The B2t horizon is dominantly yellowish red but ranges to reddish 
brown. It is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. Clay content of the 
upper 20 inches of the B2t horizon averages from 18 to 35 percent. 

The C horizon is yellowish-brown, dark-brown, yellowish-red, or 
reddish-brown loamy sand or fine sandy loam. Reaction is medium 
acid to very strongly acid except where the surface has been limed. 

Cahaba soils are near Bigbee soils. They are more clayey in the 
A and B horizons than Bigbee soils. 


CaA—Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
well-drained soil is on terraces of larger streams. Included 
in mapping are small areas of Bigbee soils. 

Reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Water moves through the sub- 
soil at a moderate rate. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight. Tilth is easy to maintain. This soil can 
be worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

This soil can be cropped year after year if good conserva- 
tion practices are used. Most of the acreage is used for pas- 
ture or for truck crops. The soil is well suited to cotton, 
corn, oats, and pasture if it is adequately fertilized. The 
soil floods occasionally during periods of high rainfall. 
Capability unit I-1; woodland group 207. 


Chalk Outerop 


Chalk outcrop is a miscellaneous land type on uplands. 
It consists of soils so severely damaged by erosion that rec- 
lamation for row crops and pasture is not economically 
practical. A large part of the surface layer and much of the 
subsoil have been lost through erosion. Many gullies 
where chalk is at the surface are not crossable with farm 
machinery. Slopes range from 5 to 15 percent. 

CoD—Chalk outcrop-Demopolis complex, 5 to 15 
percent slopes. This gently sloping to steep complex is in 
eroded areas that are broken by numerous chalk outcrops, 
gullies, and short drainageways. The areas of this complex 
are small, generally no larger than the surrounding areas 
that consist of only one soil. 

This mapping unit is about 75 percent Chalk outcrop and 
about 25 percent Demopolis soils. The pattern and extent 
of the soils and Chalk outcrops are uniform. Each area con- 
tains both Chalk outcrop and Demopolis soils. Much of the 
area has a thin 1- to 2-inch mulch of chalk fragments and 
soil material. 

Gullies range from 5 to 150 feet in width and from 2 to 10 
feet in depth. Most of the chalk outcrops and gullied areas 
have eroded, and the soil profile is no longer discernible 
(fig. 2). These areas support a very sparse cover of cedar 
trees and scrub hardwoods. Some grass grows between the 
chalk outerops and gullies. Some areas have been re- 
claimed by smoothing and seeding to grass. Runoff is very 
see and erosion is active in the areas that are not pro- 
tected. 
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Demopolis soils occur as islands between areas of chalk 
outcrop. They have the profile described as representative 
for the series. The Demopolis soils are moderately alkaline 
and calcareous. Available water capacity is low. Water 
moves through the soil slowly. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is high if these soils are left bare. 

These soils should be kept in permanent vegetation be- 
cause of rapid runoff and the severe hazard of erosion. 

Many chalk outcrops and gullies are bare of any vegeta- 
tion. The areas between the Chalk outcrops are covered 
with poor quality native grasses, cedar trees, and scrub 
hardwoods. Capability unit Vle-2; soils too variable to rate 
for woodland. 


Demopolis Series 


The Demopolis series consists of shallow, well-drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in clayey material over 
chalk. Slopes are 5 to 15 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown silty clay loam about 5 inches thick. The under- 
lying material is light olive-gray silty clay loam mottled 
with pale yellow, and is about 4 inches thick. Below this is 
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Figure 2.—Area of Chalk outcrop-Demopolis complex, 5 to 15 percent slopes. 


light-gray chalk that extends to a depth of 24 inches or 
more. 

Representative profile of Demopolis silty clay loam, 
from an area of Chalk outerop-Demopolis complex, 5 to 15 
percent slopes, in an area used for pasture, 4 miles north- 
west of Abbott along gas transmission line, NW'4NE4 sec. 
31,T.15S.,R.5E. 


Ap—O to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam; 

moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; slightly sticky; com- 
, mon fine roots; common fine lime fragments; calcareous, mod- 
: erately alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C—5 to 9 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; common 
medium, distinct, pale-yellow (5Y 7/4) mottles; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; about 50 per- 
cent platy chalk fragments; calcareous, moderately alkaline; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

R—9 to 24 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/2) chalk; common coarse, distinct, 
pale-yellow (5Y 7/4) mottles; horizontal platy rock structure. 


The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown or brown. 

The C horizon is olive, light olive gray, olive brown, light gray, light 
Peoenish gray, pale yellow, or pale olive. It is silty clay loam to clay 
loam. 

The R horizon is light gray, light olive gray, or light brownish gray. 
Depth to chalk ranges from 4 to 16 inches. 

Demopolis soils are near Binnsville, Brooksville, Kipling, and Oko- 
lona soils. They are not so dark in the A horizon as Binnsville soils. 
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They are thinner than Brooksville and Okolona soils. They are less 
acid and thinner than Kipling soils. 


Griffith Series 


The Griffith series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in clayey material. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile (fig. 3) the surface layer is 
dark olive-gray silty clay in the upper 10 inches and very 


3.—Profile 


Figure 
and root penetration. The string shows the variable depth of the 
AC horizon. Note root penetration helow a depth of 4 feet. 


of Griffith silty clay showing structure 


dark gray silty clay to a depth of 33 inches. Below this is 
dark-gray silty clay to a depth of 48 inches and olive-gray 
silty clay to a depth of 66 inches or more. 

Representative profile of Griffith silty clay, in an area 
used for pasture, 3 miles east of West Point and one-half 
mile south of Mississippi Highway 50, NE“NE4 sec. 17, 
T.178.,R.7E. 


Ap—O to 10 inches, dark olive-gray (5Y 3/2) silty clay; moderate, 
fine and medium, granular and subangular blocky structure; 
firm, very plastic; common fine roots; common fine calcium 
carbonate nodules; calcareous, moderately alkaline; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A11—10 to 22 inches, very dark gray (5Y 3/1) silty clay; moderate, 
medium, prismatic structure parting to moderate, fine, granular 
and subangular blocky; firm, very plastic; common fine roots; 
common wormcasts; few fine calcium carbonate nodules; shiny 
faces on peds; noncaleareous, moderately alkaline; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

A12—22 to 33 inches, very dark gray (5Y 3/1) silty clay; moderate, 
medium, prismatic structure parting to moderate, fine, granular 
and fine, angular blocky; firm, very plastic; few fine roots; few 
fine calcium carbonate nodules; shiny faces on peds; noncal- 
careous, moderately alkaline; gradual, wavy boundary. : 

AC1—33 to 48 inches, dark-gray (SY 4/1) silty clay ped exterior, 
olive-gray (5Y 4/2) ped interior; intersecting slickensides 3 to 4 
inches across parting to fine, wedge-shaped fragments; very 
firm, very plastic; few fine roots; few medium calcium carbonate 
nodules; shiny faces on peds; noncalcareous, moderately alka- 
line; clear, wavy boundary. 

AC2—48 to 66 inches, olive-gray (5Y 4/2) silty clay ped exterior, olive 
(5Y 4/8) ped interior; intersecting slickensides 3 to 4 inches 
across parting to fine, wedge-shaped fragments; very firm, very 
plastic; few fine roots; common coarse, calcium carbonate nod- 
ules; calcareous, moderately alkaline. 


The Ap and Al horizons are very dark gray, very dark grayish 
brown, black, very dark brown, or dark olive gray. Combined thick- 
ness of the A horizon ranges from 24 to 48 inches. The Ap horizon is 
noncaleareous in those areas that lack the thin overwash from cal- 
careous soils such as Sumter soils. The AC horizon is dark-gray, dark 
grayish-brown, grayish-brown, olive-gray, or olive silty clay or clay. 
Clay content at depths between 10 and 40 inches ranges from 40 to 60 
percent. Intersecting slickensides begin at depths between 26 and 28 
inches. The AC horizon contains few to many calcium carbonate 
nodules, and in some areas it is calcareous. 


The extremes of amplitude (waviness) of the boundary between the 
A and AC horizons vary from depths of about 6 to 10 inches. Reaction 
is neutral to moderately alkaline. 


Griffith soils are near Leeper and Okolona soils. They have thicker 
and darker A horizons than Leeper soils. They are not so well 
drained as Okolona soils. 


Gr—Griffith silty clay. This moderately well drained 
soil is on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Included in 
mapping are small areas of Leeper and Okolona soils. 


Reaction is moderately alkaline. Available water capac- 
ity is high. Water moves through the soil very slowly. Run- 
off is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. Tilth is not 
easily maintained. This soil shrinks and forms cracks as 
it dries and swells as it becomes wet. It can be worked 
within only a narrow range of moisture content without 
clodding and crusting. Flooding commonly occurs in winter 
and early in spring, and occasionally during the growing 
season, but crops are seldom damaged. 

This soil can be cropped year after year if suitable crop- 
ping systems are used. 

If this soil is adequately drained (fig. 4) and fertilized, it 
is well suited to cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, pasture, and 
hardwood trees. Most of the acreage is used for crops. 
Capability unit Ilw-5; woodland group 1w6. 
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Figure 4.—Drainage ditch that removes surface water from Griffith silty clay. 


Kipling Series 


The Kipling series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in clayey material. 
Slopes are 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil 
is silty clay that extends to a depth of 50 inches. The upper 
4 inches is yellowish brown mottled with pale brown, and 
the lower part is mottled brown, gray, and red. The under- 
lying material is clay, mottled in shades of gray, brown, 

‘and yellow, that extends to a depth of about 68 inches or 
more. 

Representative profile of Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, in an area used for crops, 4% miles south of 


West Point, 600 yards east of U.S. Highway 45 on Tibbee - 


road, NE“SW%4 sec. 8, T. 19 N., R. 16 E. 


Ap—O to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; 
moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B2it—4 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silty clay, many 
medium, distinct, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—8 to 14 inches, mottled red (2.5YR 4/8), pale-brown (10YR 
6/3), and gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; moderate, fine and medium, 
angular and subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plas- 


tic; common fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 


boundary. 

B23t—14 to 22 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), red (2.5YR 4/8), and 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) silty clay; moderate, fine and medium, 
angular and subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plas- 
tic; few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B24t—22 to 37 inches, mottled gray (5Y 6/1), strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/8), and yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) silty clay; moderate, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; few fine roots; few slickensides; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B25t—37 to 50 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) and gray 
(10YR 6/1) silty clay; moderate, fine and medium, angular and 
subangular blocky structure; firm, very sticky and very plastic; 
many slickensides; many fine brown and black concretions; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C1—50 to 58 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/8), and gray (10YR 6/1) clay; intersecting slicken- 
sides form wedge-shaped aggregates that part to moderate, fine 
and medium, angular blocky structure; firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; fine black and brown concretions and coatings; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—58 to 68 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/8), and light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; inter- 
secting slickensides form wedge-shaped aggregates that part to 
moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; many lime nodules; few fine black and 
brown concretions; neutral. 


The Ap horizon is dark brown, brown, very dark grayish brown, 
dark grayish brown, or yellowish brown. 

The B horizon is yellowish brown, light yellowish brown, brown, or 
red mottled with gray, red, or brown, or is mottled in shades of yel- 
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low, brown, red, or gray. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. Con- 
tent of clay in the upper 20 inches of the B horizon ranges from 35 to 
50 percent, and content of silt ranges from 35 to 60 percent. Reaction 
in the upper part of the soil is strongly acid to extremely acid, and 
reaction near the chalk is medium acid through moderately alkaline. 
The B3 horizon, if present, and the C horizon range from strongly 
acid through moderately alkaline. Slickensides intersect below a 
depth of 40 inches. 

Kipling soils are near Binnsville, Brooksville, Sessum, and Sumter 
soils. They are thicker than Binnsville soils. They lack the thicker, 
dark-colored surface layer of Brooksville soils and are more acid in 
the upper part of the soil. They are not so gray as and are better 
drained than Sessum soils. They are more acid in the upper part of 
the soil than Sumter soils. 

KpA—Kipling silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
somewhat poorly drained soil is on broad upland flats. In- 
cluded in mapping are small areas of Binnsville, Brooks- 
ville, and Sessum soils. ; 

This soil has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. It is underlain to a depth of 16 
inches by yellowish-brown silty clay or clay mottled with 
gray and red. The next layer, to a depth of 52 inches, is clay 
that is mottled in shades of brown, red, and yellow. Below 
this is chalk. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the profile and medium acid through moder- 
ately alkaline near the chalk. Available water capacity is 
high. Water moves through the soil very slowly. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. Tilth is difficult to 
maintain. This soil shrinks and cracks as it dries and swells 
when wet. Proper use of crop residue improves tilth. 

This soil can be rowcropped year after year if adequate 
conservation practices are used. Graded rows and surface 
field ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

The soil is suited to cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and 
pasture. It is also suited to pine trees and adapted hard- 
woods. Most areas are cleared and under cultivation. Capa- 
bility unit IIw-4; woodland group 2c8. 

K pB2—Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This somewhat poorly drained soil is on ridgetops. 


It has the profile described as representative of the series. 


Rills and shallow gullies have formed in most areas, and 
there are a few deep gullies. Where cultivated, the surface 
layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and the 
upper part of the subsoil. Included in mapping are small 
areas of Brooksville and Sumter soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the profile and medium acid through moder- 
ately alkaline near the chalk. Available water capacity is 
high. Water moves through the soil very slowly. Runoff is 
slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight to mod- 
erate in cultivated areas. Tilth is difficult to maintain. 
The soil shrinks and cracks as it dries and swells when 
wet. Use of crop residue is beneficial. 

If this soil is cropped, an adequate cropping system must 
be used to help control erosion. Good management in- 
cludes using a suitable cropping system, cultivating on the 
contour, stripcropping, terracing, and keeping grass in 
waterways. 

The soil is suited to cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, pasture, 
pine trees, and adapted hardwood trees. Most areas of this 
soil are cleared and cultivated. Capability unit I[IIe-3; 
woodland group 2c8. 

KpC2—Kipling silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This somewhat poorly drained soil is on ridgetops 


and upper side slopes. Most areas are marked by rills and 
shallow gullies and a few deep gullies. Included in mapping 
are small areas of Binnsville, Brooksville, and Sumter 
soils. 

This soil has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown silt 
loam about 3 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam that extends to a depth of 
about 7 inches. In the middle part the subsoil is strong- 
brown silty clay mottled with light brownish gray and yel- 
lowish red. In the lower part, the subsoil grades to clay 
and is mottled in shades of red, brown, and gray. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the profile and medium acid through moder- 
ately alkaline near the chalk. Available water capacity is 
high. Water moves through the soil very slowly. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is severe in cultivated 
areas. Tilth is difficult to maintain. Use of crop residue is 
beneficial. This soil shrinks and cracks as it dries. 

This soil can be used for row crops if cultivation on the 
contour, stripcropping, terracing, and grassing of water-- 
ways are practiced. 

If adequate amounts of fertilizer are applied, the soil is 
suited to cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and pasture. It is 
also suited to pine trees and adapted hardwood trees. Most 
areas of this soil are cleared and are cultivated. Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-1; woodland group 2c8. 


Leeper Series 


The Leeper series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in clayey alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. The upper 
41 inches of the subsoil is dark grayish-brown silty clay or 
clay mottled with dark yellowish brown in the lower part. 
To a depth of 60 inches is olive-gray clay mottled with dark 
brown. 

Representative profile of Leeper silty clay loam, in an 
area used for crops, 2 miles west of Abbott and 100 yards 
Sa o Mississippi Highway 47, SE“’SW% sec. 17, T. 16S., 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, sticky 
and plastic; many fine roots; many fine worm casts; mildly alka- 
line; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21--7 to 22 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and 
plastic; few fine roots; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22—22 to 26 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) clay; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
few fine roots; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B23—26 to 48 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay; common 
medium, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; mildly alkaline; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B24g—48 to 60 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) clay; many coarse, distinct, 
dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine, brown con- 
cretions; mildly alkaline. : 


There are few to many brown and black concretions in the lower 
part of the soil. Reaction throughout ranges from medium acid 
through moderately alkaline. 

The Ap horizon is dark brown, dark grayish brown, very dark gray- 
ish brown, or grayish brown. 

The upper part of the B horizon is grayish brown or dark grayish 
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brown, and the lower part is olive gray, dark grayish brown, grayish 
brown, or gray mottled with dark yellowish brown, dark brown, and 
olive brown. The B horizon is silty clay, elay, or silty clay loam. Clay 
content between depths of 10 and 40 inches ranges from 35 to 60 
percent. 

Leeper soils are near Belden, Griffith, Tuscumbia, and Una soils. 
They are more clayey in the B horizon than Belden soils. They are not 
so well drained as, and lack the thick, dark surface layer of, Griffith 
soils. Leeper soils are better drained than Tuscumbia soils. They are 
better drained and more alkaline throughout than Una soils. 


Le—Leeper silty clay loam. This somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on flood plains. It has the profile described 
as representative of the series. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Belden, Griffith, 
Tuscumbia, and Una soils. 

Reaction is medium acid through moderately alkaline. 
Available water capacity is high. Water moves through the 
soil very slowly. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion 
is slight in cultivated areas. Tilth is difficult to maintain. 
The soil can be cultivated only within a narrow range of 
moisture content. Flooding commonly occurs in winter, 
early in spring, and occasionally during the growing 
season. 

Row crops can be grown year after year by following 
good conservation practices. Graded rows and surface 
field ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

If this soil is adequately drained and fertilized, it is well 
suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and pasture. Most areas 
are cultivated or are used for pasture, but a few are 
wooded. Capability unit IIw-1; woodland group 1w6. 


Longview Series 


The Longview series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in loamy materials 
high in silt. Slopes are 0 to 5 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The sub- 
soil extends to a depth of 80 inches. The upper 13 inches of 
the subsoil is yellowish-brown silt loam mottled with light 
brownish gray. The next 30 inches is silt loam mottled in 
shades of brown and gray. Below this is silty clay loam 
mottled in shades of brown and gray. 

Representative profile of Longview silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes, in an area used for crops, 2 miles east of Pheba 
and 25 yards south of Mississippi Highway 50, NW4SW4 
sec. 23, T. 20N., R. 13 E. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; few, fine 
and medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine brown and black con- 
cretions; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam, common 
fine and medium, distinct, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; few fine 
brown and black concretions; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—16 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam, many 
fine and medium, distinct, light brownish-gray (10YR.- 6/2) 
mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; few fine 
brown and black concretions; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 
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B28t and A’2—21 to 32 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/1) and 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; moderate, medium, pris- 
matic structure parting to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky; friable to firm; brown part slightly compact and brittle 
in about 20 percent of the volume; few fine roots; many fine 
pores; few thin patchy clay films; common gray silt coats on 
faces of peds, in pockets, and on faces of prisms; few fine brown 
and black concretions; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B24t—82 to 51 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/1) and strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; moderate, fine and medium, pris- 
matic structure parting to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky; firm; slightly compact and brittle in about 30 percent of 
the volume; few fine voids; few patchy clay films; common gray 
silt coatings on faces of peds, in pockets, and on faces of prisms; 
few fine brown and black concretions; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B25t—51 to 62 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6) silty clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and plastic; patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine brown and black concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B26t—62 to 80 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) and gray 
(10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
few fine brown and black concretions; strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid except for the sur- 
face layer in limed areas. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or brown. 
The A2 horizon is grayish brown, brown, or pale brown. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon is yellowish brown and has few to 
many mottles in shades of gray and brown or is mottled in shades of 
yellow, brown, or gray. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. Clay content 
in the upper 20 inches of the B horizon ranges from 18 to 27 percent. 

The lower part of the Bt horizon and the A’2 horizon are light gray 
or light brownish gray, or are mottled in shades of gray and brown. 
The lower part of the Bt horizon is gray, light brownish gray, or is 
mottled in shades of brown and gray. It is silty clay loam or silt loam. 

Longview soils are near Mayhew, Ozan, Prentiss, and Stough soils. 
They have less clayey B horizons and are better drained than Mayhew 
soils. They are more silty and better drained than Ozan soils. Long- 
view soils are more silty and lack the fragipan of Prentiss soils. They 
are more silty than Stough soils. 


LoA—Longview silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
somewhat poorly drained soil is on broad upland flats. It 
has the profile described as representative of the series. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Mayhew, Ozan, 
Prentiss, and Stough soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid below the 
surface layer. Water moves through the soil moderately 
slowly. Available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight. This soil is easy to till, 
but it cannot be cultivated over a wide range of moisture 
content without crusting or packing. 

The soil can be rowcropped year after year if adequate 
conservation practices are used. Graded rows and surface 
field ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

If the soil is adequately drained and fertilized, it is 
suited to corn, cotton, oats, soybeans, and pasture. Most of 
the acreage is cultivated or used for pasture, but a few 
pig are wooded. Capability unit IIw-3; woodland group 

w8. 

LoB—Longview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
somewhat poorly drained, gently sloping soil is on uplands. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Prentiss and 
Stough soils. 

This soil has a surface layer of grayish-brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 22 inches, is yellowish-brown silt loam mottled 
with light brownish gray. The lower part is silty clay loam 
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mottled in shades of brown and gray and extends to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through the soil 
moderately slowly. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is slight to moderate. The soil is easy to till but it can- 
not be cultivated over a wide range of moisture content 
without crusting or packing. 

If this soil is cropped, an adequate cropping system must 
be used to help control erosion. Good management includes 
using a suitable cropping system, cultivating on the con- 
tour, stripcropping, terracing, and keeping grass in water- 
ways. 

The soil is suited to cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, pasture, 
pine trees, and adapted hardwoods. Most areas of this 
soil are cleared and are cultivated. Capability unit Ile-3; 
woodland group 2w8. 


Mathiston Series 


The Mathiston series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. These soils formed in loamy 
alluvium high in silt. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark- 
brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth 
of 13 inches is dark-brown silt loam mottled with grayish 
brown. Below this to a depth of 50 inches, it is grayish- 
brown silt loam and silty clay loam mottled with yellowish 
brown. 

Representative profile of Mathiston silt loam, in an 
area used for crops, 3 miles west of Pheba and 200 feet 
north of Sun Creek, SE“SE% sec. 23, T. 20N.,R. 12 E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; moderate, fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21—6 to 13 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; common 
medium, distinct, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky; few 
fine roots; few fine brown and black concretions; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22g-——13 to 22 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; common 
fine, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky; few fine roots; few to common fine black and brown con- 
cretions; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B23g—22 to 31 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; common 
medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky; 
common fine and medium black and brown concretions; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3g—31 to 50 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay loam; 
many medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive to weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, 
slightly sticky; common fine and medium black and brown con- 
cretions; very strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid except for the sur- 
face layer in limed areas. 

The Ap horizon is brown, dark brown, or dark grayish brown. 

The B21 horizon is brown or dark brown. There are mottles in 
some places and common grayish-brown mottles in others. The B22g 
and B23g horizons are dark grayish brown and grayish brown and 
contain few to many mottles in shades of brown. The B horizon is silt 
loam, loam, or silty clay loam. Clay content between depths of 10 to 
40 inches ranges from 18 to 30 percent. 

Mathiston soils are near Belden and Urbo soils. They are more 
acid in the B horizon than Belden soils. They have a less clayey B 
horizon than Urbo soils. 


Ma—Mathiston silt loam. This somewhat poorly 


drained soil is on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Belden and Urbo 
soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid to very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through the soil at a 
moderate rate. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight in cultivated areas. The soil is easy to cultivate 
throughout a moderate range of moisture content. Flood- 
ing commonly occurs in winter, early in spring, and occa- 
sionally during the growing season. 

If this soil is adequately fertilized and is well managed, 
it can be cropped year after year. Graded rows and surface 
field ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

If this soil is adequately drained and fertilized, it is well 
suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and pasture. Most areas 
are cultivated or are used for pasture. A few areas are 
wooded. Capability unit IIw-6; woodland group 1w8. 


Mayhew Series 


The Mayhew series consists of poorly drained soils on 
uplands. These soils formed in clayey material. Slopes are 
0 to 2 percent. ; 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 48 inches or more. The upper 31 
inches of the subsoil is light brownish-gray clay. The lower 
part is pale-olive clay. 

Representative profile of Mayhew silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes, in an area of woodland, 24% miles east of 
Natchez Trace Parkway, NW4NE% sec. 33, T. 15 S., R. 
3E. 


Al-~-0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; few . 
fine, faint, grayish-brown mottles; weak, fine, granular strue- 
ture; friable, slightly plastic; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B21tg—5 to 12 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; moderate, 
fine and medium, angular and subangular blocky structure; 
firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; thin clay films or pres- 
sure faces on peds; worm casts and root channels filled with 
material from A] horizon; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22tg—12 to 30 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; moder- 
ate, fine and medium, angular and subangular blocky structure; 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; thin clay films 
or pressure faces on peds; few slickensides that do not intersect; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B23tg—30 to 36 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; common 
fine and medium, distinct, pale-olive (5Y 6/3) mottles; weak, 
fine and medium, angular and subangular blocky structure; 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; thin clay films 
or pressure faces on peds; slickensides that do not intersect; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B24tg—36 to 48 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/3) clay; weak, fine and 
medium, angular and subangular blocky structure; firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; thin clay films or pressure faces on peds; 
strongly acid; many shale fragments. 


Reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid except in the surface 
layer in areas that have been limed. 

The AJ horizon is very dark gray, dark grayish brown, or brown. 

The upper part of the B horizon is light brownish gray, gray, or 
light gray. The lower part is similar to the upper part or is pale olive 
or olive gray. The subsoil is silty clay, silty clay loam, or clay. Clay 
content in the upper 20 inches of the B horizon ranges from 35 to 60 
percent. 

Mayhew soils are near Longview, Ozan, Tippah, and Wilcox soils. 
They are not so well drained as Longview and Tippah soils, and the 
upper part of the B horizon is more clayey. Mayhew soils have colors 
similar to Ozan soils but the upper part of the B horizon is more 
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clayey. Mayhew soils are grayer in the upper part of the B horizon 
than Wilcox soils. 


MhA—Mayhew silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.This 
poorly drained soil is on broad flats on uplands. Included 
in mapping are small areas of Longview, Tippah, and Wil- 
cox soils. 

Reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through the soil very 
slowly. Tilth is fairly easy to maintain. 

If this soil is adequately drained, it can be cropped year 
after year provided good conservation practices are used. 
Graded rows and surface field ditches are needed to re- 
move excess surface water. 

This soil is suited to sweet potatoes, soybeans, oats, and 
pasture if it is adequately drained and fertilized. About 
one-half of the acreage is cultivated or is used for pasture. 
The rest is in mixed hardwoods or pine trees. Capability 
unit IIIw-1; woodland group 2w9. 


Okolona Series 


The Okolona series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands. These soils formed in clayey material. Slopes are 0 
to 3 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark olive- 
. gray silty clay in the upper 17 inches and olive-gray silty 
clay in the lower 16 inches. The next layer is light olive- 
brown silty clay mottled with dark grayish brown. Below 
this is mottled light olive-brown and dark grayish-brown 
silty clay that extends to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Representative profile of Okolona silty clay, 0 to 1 per- 
cent slopes, in an area used for crops, 2% miles north of 
West Point, Mississippi, and 500 feet in cultivated field, 
NESE sec. 35,T.16S.,R.6E. 


Ap— to 8 inches, dark olive-gray (5Y 3/2) silty clay; massive; very 
firm, very plastic; few fine roots; few fine calcium carbonate 
nodules; moderately alkaline; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

All--8 to 17 inches, dark olive-gray (5Y 3/2) silty clay; moderate, 
medium, prismatic structure parting to moderate, medium and 
fine, subangular blocky; very firm, sticky and very plastic; few 
fine roots; few fine calcium carbonate nodules; moderately alka- 
line; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A12—17 to 33 inches, olive-gray (5Y 4/2) silty clay ped exterior, olive 
(SY 4/3) ped interior; moderate, medium, prismatic structure 
parting to moderate, medium, angular and subangular blocky; 
very firm, sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; few fine brown 
concretions; shiny faces on peds; few crawfish burrows; mod- 
erately alkaline; clear, irregular boundary. 

AC1—83 to 38 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty clay; common 
medium, distinct, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) coatings; inter- 
secting slickensides parting to fine wedge-shaped fragments; 
very firm, sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; few fine cal- 
cium carbonate nodules; few fine brown concretions; few craw- 
fish burrows; moderately alkaline; clear, irregular boundary. 

AC2—238 to 65 inches, mottled light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) and dark 
grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty clay; intersecting slickensides 
parting to fine wedge-shaped fragments; very firm, sticky and 
very plastic; few fine roots; common fine and coarse caleium 
carbonate nodules; moderately alkaline. (Water table at a depth 
of 60 inches) 


Clay content between depths of 10 and 40 inches is 40 to 55 per- 
cent. Intersecting slickensides are at depths between 15 to 35 inches. 
Cycles of microbasins and microknolls are repeated about every 7 to 
20 feet. Very dark grayish-brown or dark olive-brown horizons are 16 
to 25 inches thick in the centers of the microbasins and 8 to 14 inches 
thick in the centers of the microknolls. 

The AP and All horizons are very dark gray, very dark grayish 
brown, or dark olive gray. The AlZ horizon is olive gray or dark olive 


gray. Reaction in the A horizon is neutral or moderately alkaline. 

The AC horizon is light olive brown, dark grayish brown, olive 
brown, olive, olive gray, or grayish brown. Some profiles are mottled 
in shades of brown and gray in the lower part. Reaction in the AC 
horizon is mildly or moderately alkaline. It is silty clay or clay. The 
extremes of amplitude (waviness) of the boundary between the A and 
AC horizons vary from 8 inches at the centers of the microknolls to 
33 inches at the centers of the microbasins. 

Okolona soils are near Binnsville, Brooksville, Griffith, and Sumter 
soils. They are thicker than Binnsville soils. Okolona soils are more 
alkaline in the upper part and better drained than Brooksville soils. 
They are better drained than Griffith soils. They lack the yellowish- 
brown B horizon of Sumter soils. 

OkA—Okolona silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes. This 
well-drained soil is on broad ridgetops. It has the profile 
described as representative of the series. Included in map- 
ping are small areas of Brooksville and Sumter soils. 

Reaction is neutral to moderately alkaline. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through the soil very 
slowly. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight 
in cultivated areas. Tilth is hard to maintain because the 
soil shrinks and cracks as it dries and it can be worked only 
within a narrow range of moisture content without clod- 
ding and crusting. 

This soil can be cropped year after year if good conser- 
vation practices are used. Graded rows are needed to help 
remove excess surface water. The proper use of crop resi- 
due is beneficial to tilth. 

Cotton, corn, soybeans, oats, and pasture are well suited 
if adequate amounts of fertilizer are applied. Most of the 
acreage is used for row crops or pasture. Capability unit 
IIs-1; woodland group 4c2c. 

OkB—Okolona silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes. This 
is a gently sloping, well-drained clayey soil. A few shallow 
gullies and rills are in some areas. Included in mapping 
are small areas of Brooksville, Kipling, and Sumter soils. 

The surface layer is very dark gray silty clay about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is very dark grayish-brown silty 
clay about 12 inches thick. Below this, and extending to a 
depth of 50 inches, is olive-gray clay mottled with olive. 
This is underlain by mottled olive and gray clay that ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Reaction is neutral to moderately alkaline. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through the soil very 
slowly. Runoff is slow to medium, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate. This soil shrinks and cracks as it dries. 
It can be cultivated only within a narrow range of moisture 
content. 

If this soil is cultivated, a suitable cropping system is 
needed to help control erosion. Good management includes 
cultivating on the contour, stripcropping, terracing, and 
keeping grass in waterways. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and 
pasture if adequate amounts of fertilizer are applied. Most 
of the acreage is used for row crops or pasture (fig. 5). 
Capability unit Ile-2; woodland group 4¢2c. 


Ora Series 


The Ora series consists of moderately well drained soils 
that have a fragipan. These soils formed in loamy mate- 
rial. Slopes are 2 to 12 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark yel- 
lowish-brown loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of 56 inches or more. The upper 4 inches 
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Figure 5.—Cattle grazing tall fescue on Okolona silty clay, | to 3 percent slopes. 


is yellowish-brown loam, the next 16 inches is yellowish- 
red loam, the next 9 inches is a brittle, compact layer of 
dark yellowish-brown loam mottled with pale brown, and 
the lower part is a brittle, compact layer of sandy loam 
mottled in shades of brown. 

Representative profile of Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 


in an area of pasture, 1 mile east of Mississippi Highway 
47, NWNE% sec. 1, T.158., R.4E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loam; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B2t—10 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) loam; moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; 
patehy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy 
boundary. 

Bx1—26 to 35 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loam; com- 
mon medium, distinct, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak, 
coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky; firm, hard, brittle, and compact; thin, continu- 
ous clay films on faces of prisms; pockets of uncoated sand grains 
between prisms; common fine black concretions; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx2—35 to 56 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), pale- 
brown (10YR 6/3), and dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak, coarse, prismatic structure parting to moderate, medium, 


subangular blocky; firm, hard, brittle, and compact; patchy clay 
films on faces of prisms; pockets of uncoated sand grains be- 
tween prisms; few black concretions; strongly acid. 


Depth to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 36 inches. Few to many 
small concretions are in the fragipan. Except for the surface layer in 
areas that have been limed, the entire soil is extremely acid to 
strongly acid. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, brown, dark 
yellowish brown, or yellowish brown. 

The B1 horizon, if present, is strong brown, yellowish brown, or 
yellowish red. The Bt horizon is reddish-brown, red, or yellowish-red 
loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. Clay content from the top of 
the Bt horizon to the upper boundary of the Bx (fragipan) horizon 
ranges from 18 to 30 percent. The Bx horizon is dark yellowish brown, 
yellowish red, or yellowish brown, or it is mottled in shades of red, 
brown, and gray. It is loam, sandy clay loam, or sandy loam. 

Ora soils are near Prentiss, Ruston, and Sweatman soils. Sweat- 
man soils have a more clayey Bt horizon. Ora soils have a fragipan 
that is absent in Ruston and Sweatman soils. They are redder than 
Prentiss soils and have a clay content of 18 to 30 percent in the upper 
20 inches of the Bt horizon. 


OrB—Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This moder- 
ately well drained soil is on ridgetops. It has the profile 
described as representative of the series. Included in map- 
ping are small areas of Prentiss and Ruston soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid to extremely acid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Water moves at a moderate 
rate through the upper part of the subsoil, but it moves 
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moderately slowly through the fragipan. Runoff is slow to 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. Tilth is 
easy to maintain. This soil can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content without clodding and crust- 
ing. 

This soil can be cropped year after year if it is well man- 
aged. Good management includes cultivating on the con- 
tour, stripcropping, terracing, and keeping grass in the 
waterways. 

If adequate amounts of fertilizers are applied, this soil 
is suited to cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and pasture. Most 
of the acreage is used for row crops and pasture. Capa- 
bility unit Ile-5; woodland group 307. 

OrC2—Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. This 
moderately well drained soil is on narrow ridgetops and 
upper side slopes. Most areas have rills and a few shallow 
ae Included in mapping are small areas of Ruston 
soils. 

This soil has a surface layer of brown loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red loam. At a depth 
of about 22 inches, there is a brittle loam and sandy clay 
loam fragipan that is yellowish brown in the upper part 
and mottled in shades of red, yellow, and gray in the lower 
part. 

Reaction is strongly acid or extremely acid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Water moves at a moderate rate 
through the upper part of the subsoil, but it moves moder- 
ately slowly through the fragipan. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate to severe in cultivated 
areas. Good tilth can be maintained by proper use of crop 
residues. This soil can be worked throughout a wide range 
of moisture content. 

This soil can be cropped if good conservation practices 
are followed. Good management includes keeping grass in 
waterways, terracing, farming on the contour, proper till- 
age, and other erosion control measures. 

Cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and pasture plants are 
suited to this soil if adequate amounts of fertilizer are 
applied. Most areas are used for row crops or pasture. 
Capability unit IIle-4; woodland group 307. 

OrD2—Ora loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. This 
moderately well drained soil is on short side slopes. Most 
areas have rills and a few shallow and deep gullies. In- 
cluded in mapping are small areas of Ruston and Sweat- 
man soils. 

This soil has a surface layer of dark yellowish-brown 
loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red 
loam. At a depth of about 20 inches, there is a brittle, loam 
fragipan that is mottled in shades of red, brown, and gray. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Water moves through the upper 
part of the subsoil at a moderate rate and through the 
fragipan moderately slowly. Runoff is rapid, and the haz- 
ard of erosion is severe in cultivated areas. Tilth is gener- 
ally fair. This soil can be worked throughout a fairly wide 
range of moisture content. 

Steep slopes and the hazard of further erosion make the 
soil poorly suited to row crops. It is better suited to pasture 
and pine trees than to cultivated crops. Some areas of this 
soil were formerly cultivated, but they are now mainly 
used for pasture and pine trees. Capability unit IVe-2; 
woodland group 307. 


Ozan Series 


The Ozan series consists of poorly drained soils on up- 
lands. These soils formed in loamy material. Slopes are 0 to 
2 percent. 


In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
light brownish-gray sandy loam mottled in shades of 
brown about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is loam and sandy 
clay loam and extends to a depth of 80 inches or more. It is 
light brownish gray in the upper 18 inches and gray 
mottled in shades of brown in the lower 43 inches. 


Representative profile of Ozan sandy loam, in an area 3% 
miles southeast of Una and one-fourth mile north of local 
road, NE“NE% sec. 22,T.158.,R.5E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak, fine and 
medium, granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A21g&B21tg—7 to 19 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sandy 
loam; many medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) and 
dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; common fine 
pores; some bridging and coating of sand grains in brown part; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22tg&A22g—19 to 37 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) loam; 
common medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak, coarse, prismatic structure parting to weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky; friable; few fine roots; many fine pores; bridg- 
ing and coating of sand grains with clay; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B23tg—37 to 58 inches, gray (L0YR 5/1) loam; common medium, 
distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) and dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate, medium and coarse, prismatic structure part- 
ing to weak, medium, subangular blocky; friable; tongues of 
sandy loam 1 to 3 inches in diameter occur every 5 to 6 inches; 
clay films on faces of prisms; common fine black and brown con- 
cretions; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B24tg—58 to 80 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) sandy clay loam; common 
medium, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak, me- 
dium, prismatic structure parting to weak, medium, subangular 
blocky; friable; tongues of sandy loam 1 to 3 inches in diameter 
occur every 5 to 6 inches; clay films on faces of prisms; few fine 
black and brown concretions; medium acid. 


Reaction is medium acid through very strongly acid except for the 
surface layer in areas that have been limed. 

The Ap or Al horizon is brown, very dark gray, dark grayish 
brown, or grayish brown. The A2&B2 horizon is grayish-brown, light 
brownish-gray, or gray sandy loam or silt loam. 

The B2&A2 and Bt horizons are gray or light brownish-gray loam, 
sandy clay loam, or sandy loam. Clay content in the upper 20 inches 
of the B horizon is between 10 and 18 percent. 

Ozan soils are near Longview, Mayhew, Prentiss, and Stough soils. 
Ozan soils are grayer and not so well drained as Longview, Prent- 
eer and Stough soils. They have a less clayey B horizon than Mayhew 
soils. 


Oz—Ozan sandy loam. This poorly drained, nearly 
level soil is on uplands. Included in mapping are small 
areas of Prentiss and Stough soils. 

Reaction is medium acid through very strongly acid. 
Available water capacity is medium. Water moves through 
a ‘e slowly. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. 

Because this soil is poorly drained, it is poorly suited to 
row crops. Where it is cultivated, excess surface water is a 
concern. Graded rows and surface field ditches help to 
remove excess surface water. 

Most of the commonly grown pasture plants and hard- 
woods are suited to this soil. Most soils are in hardwoods 
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and pasture. A small acreage is in row crops. Capability 
unit IIw-2; woodland group 2w9. 


Prentiss Series 


The Prentiss series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that have a fragipan. These soils formed in loamy 
material. Slopes are 0 to 5 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is light yellowish-brown sandy loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown loam to a depth of 
about 26 inches. Below this is a brittle, compact layer 34 
inches thick or more. This layer is yellowish-brown loam 
mottled with light brownish gray in the upper part and 
loam mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red in the 
lower part. 

Representative profile of Prentiss sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, in an area of woodland 1 mile southeast of 
Una, SW4SW' sec. 9, T.15S., R.5 E. 


A1—O0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sandy loam; com- 
mon fine and medium, distinct, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; 
weak, fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; very fri- 
able; many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21—10 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loam; weak, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B22—20 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loam; few fine and 
coarse, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) mottles; weak, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; sand grains 
coated and bridged with clay; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

Bx1—26 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loam; common to 
many fine and medium, distinct, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak, coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky; firm, slightly compact and 
brittle in about 60 percent of the volume; few fine roots; patchy 
clay films on faces of prisms; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx2—36 to 48 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2), and yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) loam; 
weak, coarse, prismatic structure parting to moderate, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky; firm, slightly compact and brittle in 
about 60 percent of the volume; patchy clay films on faces of 
prisms; sand grains bridged and coated with clay; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx3—-48 to 60 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) and light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) loam; weak, coarse, prismatic struc- 
ture parting to moderate, medium, subangular blocky; firm, 
slightly compact and brittle; few patchy clay films on faces of 
prisms; strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid except for the sur- 
face layer in areas that have been limed. 

The Al or Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, brown, or dark yel- 
lowish brown. The A2 horizon, if present, is pale brown or light yel- 
lowish brown. 

The B horizon is yellowish brown or light yellowish brown. It is 
loam or sandy loam. From a depth of 10 inches to the upper boundary 
of the Bx horizon (fragipan), the clay content ranges from 12 to 18 
percent. The Bx horizon is yellowish brown or is mottled in shades of 
brown, red, and gray. It is loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 
Depth to the Bx horizon is 20 to 28 inches. 

Prentiss soils are near Longview, Ora, Ozan, and Stough soils. 
They are better drained than Longview, Ozan, and Stough soils. They 
have less clay and are not so red in the B horizon as Ora soils. 


PrA—Prentiss sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
moderately well drained soil is on broad, flat ridgetops. In- 


cluded in mapping are small areas of Longview, Ora, Ozan, 
and Stough soils. 

This soil has a surface layer of grayish-brown sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellow- 
ish-brown loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish-brown silt loam, and the lower part is 
a mottled brown and gray loam fragipan at a depth of 
about 27 inches. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Water moves through the upper 
part of the subsoil at a moderate rate, but it moves through 
the fragipan moderately slowly. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight in cultivated areas. Tilth is easy 
to maintain. This soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. 

This soil can be cropped year after year if good conserva- 
tion practices are used. Graded rows are needed to remove 
excess surface water. 

Cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and pasture are suited to 
this soil if it is adequately drained and fertilized. Pine trees 
and adapted hardwoods are also suited (fig. 6). Most areas 
are used for row crops and pasture. Capability unit IIw-2; 
woodland group 207. 

PrB—Prentiss sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
moderately well drained soil is on ridgetops. It has the 
profile described as representative of the series. Included 
in mapping are small areas of Ora and Stough soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Water moves through the upper 
part of the subsoil at a moderate rate, but it moves through 
the fragipan moderately slowly. Runoff is slow to medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight to moderate in cultivated 
areas. Tilth is easy to maintain. This soil can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

This soil can be cropped year after year if a suitable crop- 
ping system is used. Cultivating on the contour, strip- 
cropping, terracing, and keeping grass in waterways help 
to control erosion. 

Cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and pasture are suited to 
this soil if it is adequately fertilized. Pine trees and 
adapted hardwoods are also suited. Most areas are used for 
row crops or pasture. Capability unit Ile-5; woodland 
group 207. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands. These soils formed in thick beds of loamy material. 
Slopes are 5 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is pale- 
brown fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 88 inches or more. It is yellowish-red 
loam in the upper 12 inches, yellowish-red loam mottled 
with pale brown in the next 19 inches, dark-red sandy loam 
in the next 20 inches, and dark-red sandy clay loam in the 
lower 30 inches. 

Representative profile of Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 
percent slopes, in an area of woodland 4'4 miles northeast 
of Montpelier, SE4“SE sec. 22, T.158., R. 4 E. 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam; weak, 


fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 
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Figure 6.—A stand of 34-year-old loblolly pine trees on 
Prentiss sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


B21t—7 to 19 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) loam; moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; common patchy clay films on faces of peds; bridging and 
coating of sand grains with clay; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—19 to 38 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) loam; few fine and 
coarse pockets of pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sand; moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; common patchy clay films on faces of peds; bridging of 
sand grains with clay; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B23t&A'2—38 to 58 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy loam; moder- 
ate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; very friable: 
few fine roots; many fine and coarse pockets of yellowish-red 
(5YR 4/6) loamy sand that make up about 12 percent of the hori- 
zon; common patchy clay films on faces of peds; bridging and 
coating of sand grains with clay; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B'24t—58 to 88 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay loam; moder- 
ate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; com- 
mon fine and coarse pockets of yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) loamy 
sand; common patehy clay films on faces of peds; bridging and 


coating of sand grains with clay; strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid except for the sur- 
face layer in areas that have been limed. 

The Ap horizon is pale brown, grayish brown, or yellowish brown. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon is yellowish-red or reddish-brown 
loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. The B2t&A’2 horizon is yellow- 
ish red or dark red mottled with pale brown. The lower part of the Bt 
horizon is red or dark-red loam or sandy clay loam. Clay content in 
the upper 20 inches of the B horizon ranges from 18 to 30 percent. 

Ruston soils are near Ora and Smithdale soils. Ruston soils lack 
the fragipan of Ora soils. They have a B2&A’2 horizon and are more 
clayey in the lower B horizon than Smithdale soils. 


RuC—Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
This well-drained soil is on the upper side slopes of ridges. 
It has the profile described as representative of the series. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Ora soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Water moves through this soil 
at a moderate rate. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. Good tilth can be maintained by 
proper use of crop residue. This soil can be cultivated 
throughout a wide range of moisture content without clod- 
ding. A plowpan may form if depth is not varied. 

This soil can be cultivated if a suitable cropping system 
is used to contro! erosion. Where erosion is controlled, 
clean-tilled crops and close-growing crops can be grown in 
about equal amounts if contour strips and grass in water- 
ways are used. 

Cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, and pasture are suited to 
this soil if it is adequately fertilized. Most of the acreage is 
wooded, but a few areas are in pasture or row crops. Capa- 
bility unit ITle-1; woodland group 301. 


Sessum Series 


The Sessum series consists of poorly drained soils on 
uplands. These soils formed in clayey material. Slopes are 
0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown silty clay about 4 inches thick. Below this, 
and extending to a depth of 62 inches or more, is gray clay 
mottled in shades of brown and olive. 

Representative profile of Sessum silty clay, in an area 
used for crops, 5 miles east of U.S. Highway 45 and 200 feet 
south of county road, NW'4NW'%4 sec. 28, T.165S.,R.7E. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silty clay; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
many fine roots; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B2ltg—4 to 8 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) clay; few fine, distinct, strong- 
brown and pale-brown mottles; moderate, fine, angular and sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm, very sticky and very plastic; few 
fine roots; continuous clay films or pressure faces on peds; neu- 
tral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22tg—8 to 13 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) clay; common medium, distinct, 
olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles: 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; continuous clay films 
or pressure faces on peds; few slickensides that do not intersect; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B23tg—18 to 20 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) clay; few fine, faint, pale-olive 
and strong-brown mottles; strong angular and subangular blocky 
structure; firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; con- 
tinuous clay films or pressure faces on peds; few slickensides 
that do not intersect; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B24tg—20 to 44 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) clay; few, fine, faint, pale-olive 
mottles; moderate, fine and medium, angular and subangular 
blocky structure; firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine 
roots; continuous clay films or pressure faces on peds; few fine 
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brown concretions; few slickensides that do not intersect; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Cg—44 to 62 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) clay; intersecting slickensides 
parting to wedge-shaped fragments; firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; few fine roots; medium acid. 

Reaction is medium acid through very strongly acid in the upper 
part of the profile except for the surface layer in areas that have been 
limed. It is medium acid to moderately alkaline in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown or very dark grayish brown. 

The B horizon is gray or dark-gray clay, silty clay, or silty clay 
loam that contains between 50 and 60 percent clay. 

Sessum soils are near Brooksville and Kipling soils. Sessum soils 
are grayer and not so well drained as Brooksville and Kipling soils. 


Se—Sessum silty clay. This poorly drained soil is on 
broad flats on uplands. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Included 
in mapping are small areas of Kipling soils. 

Reaction is very strongly acid through moderately alka- 
line. Available water capacity is high. Water moves 
through the soil very slowly. Runoff is slow, and the haz- 
ard of erosion is slight. Tilth is not easily maintained. This 
soil shrinks and forms cracks as it dries and swells as it 
becomes wet. It can be worked within only a narrow range 
of moisture content without clodding and crusting. Shred- 
ding crop residue and leaving it on the surface helps im- 
prove tilth. 

This soil can be rowcropped year after year if adequate 
conservation practices are used. Graded rows and surface 
field ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

If this soil is adequately fertilized, it is suited to soy- 
beans and pasture. About half of the acreage is cultivated 
or is used for pasture. The rest is in woodland. Capability 
unit IVw-2; woodland group 3c8. 


Smithdale Series 


The Smithdale series consists of well-drained soils on 
uplands. These soils formed in loamy material. Slopes 
range from 5 to 40 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer is yellowish-brown sandy loam about 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 80 inches or more. 
The upper 16 inches is red sandy clay loam, and the lower 
52 inches is red sandy loam. 

Representative profile of Smithdale fine sandy loam, in 
an area of Smithdale-Ruston association, hilly, in a wooded 
area, 1 mile east of fire tower and 100 feet east of local 
road, NE“’NES see. 27, T.158., R. 4 E. 


A1—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—5 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak, 
fine granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—12 to 28 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; common thin, continuous clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22t—28 to 40 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy loam; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; few fine mica flakes; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B23t—40 to 60 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy loam; common medium, 
distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; very friable; sand grains bridged and 
coated with clay; few pockets of uncoated sand grains; few fine 
mica flakes; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B24t—60 to 80 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy loam; weak, medium, 


subangular blocky structure; very friable; sand grains bridged 
and coated with clay; few fine mica flakes; strongly acid. 
oe is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the 
role. 
: The Al horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or dark 
brown. The Ap or A2 horizon is brown, grayish brown, pale brown, or 
yellowish brown. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon is red or yellowish-red clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, or loam. Clay content in the upper 20 inches of the 
Bt horizon ranges between 18 and 32 percent, and silt content, be- 
tween 15 and 50 percent. The lower part of the Bt horizon has colors 
similar to those in the upper part of the Bt horizon, except there are 
few to many pockets of uncoated sand grains. The lower part of the 
Bt horizon is loam or sandy loam. 

Smithdale soils are near Ora, Ruston, and Sweatman soils. Smith- 
dale soils lack the fragipan of Ora soils. They have less clay in the 
lower part of the B horizon and do not have B'2 and A’2 horizons of 
Ruston soils. They have less clayey Bt horizons than Sweatman soils. 

SRE—Smithdale-Ruston association, hilly. This asso- 
ciation consists of well-drained soils on rough, hilly up- 
lands. Areas are 160 to 800 acres in size. Most areas are 
wooded and consist of long winding ridges and side slopes 
that are cut by natural drainageways. Slopes range from 
5 to 40 percent. Composition of this unit is more variable 
than most others in the county. Mapping has been con- 
oe well enough, however, for the anticipated use of the 
soils. 

This association is 65 percent Smithdale soils and 25 per- 
cent Ruston soils. The remaining 10 percent is well-drained 
soils that have a subsoil of yellowish-red sandy loam or 
loam and soils that have a similar subsoil but that have a 
sandy surface layer 20 to 60 inches thick. The pattern and 
extent of Smithdale and Ruston soils are fairly uniform 
throughout the mapped area. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas that are less 
than 160 acres and a few areas of eroded soils that were 
once cultivated. 

The well-drained Smithdale soils are on the middle and 
lower slopes. They have the profile described as represent- 
ative of the series. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. Available water capacity is medium. Water 
moves through the soil at a moderate rate. Runoff is rapid. 

The well-drained Ruston soils are on ridgetops and upper 
slopes. The Ruston soils have a surface layer of yellowish- 
brown fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The upper 17 
inches of the subsoil is yellowish-red sandy clay loam. The 
next layer is yellowish-red loam about 9 inches thick. Be- 
low this is yellowish-red sandy clay loam that extends to a 
depth of 80 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. Available water capacity is medium. Water 
moves through the soil at a moderate rate. : 

Most areas are wooded. This unit is better suited to pine 
trees than other trees because of slopes. The dominant 
trees are loblolly and shortleaf pine. Capability unit 
VIle-1; woodland group 301. 


Stough Series 


The Stough series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in loamy material. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of about 57 inches or more. The upper 21 
inches is yellowish-brown loam mottled with pale brown 
and light brownish gray. The lower 31 inches is loam 
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mottled in shades of brown and gray. 


Representative profile of Stough sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, in an area used for pasture, 3 miles south- 
east of Una, NE“4SW'4 sec. 14,T.1558.,R.5E. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) sandy loam; few 
to common fine, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 


B21t—5 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loam; many fine 


and medium, distinct, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) and light brown- 
ish-gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; few patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; sand grains bridged and coated with clay; few fine brown 
and black concretions; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—15 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loam; common 
fine and medium, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) and pale- 
brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak, prismatic structure parting to 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky; friable, slightly brittle in 
about 50 percent of volume; few fine roots; few fine pores; patchy 
clay films on faces of prisms; sand grains bridged and coated 
with clay; few fine brown concretions; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B23t—26 to 35 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) and light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) loam; weak, coarse prismatic struc- 
ture parting to moderate, medium, subangular blocky; friable, 
slightly brittle in about 50 percent of volume; few fine brown 
concretions; few fine pores; patchy clay films on faces of prisms; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B24t—35 to 57 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4), and gray (10YR 6/1) loam; weak, coarse, pris- 
matic structure parting to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky; friable, slightly brittle in about 40 percent of the volume; 
patchy clay films on faces of prisms; sand grains bridged and 
coated with clay; few fine brown concretions; very strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid except for the sur- 
face layer in areas that have been limed. 


The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, pale brown, or yellowish 
brown. The upper part of the Bt horizon is yellowish brown or pale 
brown mottled in shades of gray and brown, and the lower part is 
mottled in shades of brown and gray. The Bt horizon is loam, fine 
sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or sandy loam. Clay content in the 
upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon ranges between 8 and 18 percent. 
The browner material of the lower part of the Bt horizon is brittle in 
about 40 to 55 percent of the volume. 


Stough soils are near Longview, Ozan, and Prentiss soils. They are 
not so silty as Longview soils. Stough soils are not so gray as Ozan 
a and are better drained. They are not so well drained as Prentiss 
sous. 

StA—Stough sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
poorly drained soil is on broad flats in terrace positions. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Longview, Ozan, 
and Prentiss soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Water moves through the soil 
moderately slowly. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is slight. The soil is easy to till, but it cannot be culti- 
vated over a wide range of moisture content without 
crusting and packing. 

This soil can be rowcropped year after year if adequate 
conservation practices are used. Graded rows and surface 
field ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

If this soil is adequately drained and fertilized, it is 
suited to cotton, corn, oats, soybeans, pasture, pine trees, 
and adapted hardwoods. Most of the acreage is used for 
pasture or woodland. A few areas are cultivated. Capa- 
bility unit IIw-3; woodland group 2w8. 
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Sumter Series 


The Sumter series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands. These soils formed in clayey material. Slopes are 
2 to 12 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is olive-gray 
silty clay about 5 inches thick. The upper 5 inches of the 
subsoil is olive silty clay. The next layer is silty clay to a 
depth of 22 inches. It is pale yellow in the upper part and 
pale olive in the lower part. Below this is mottled pale- 
yellow, brownish-yellow, and white chalk. 

Representative profile of Sumter silty clay, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, in an area used for crops, 5 miles east of 
West Point, 100 yards south of Mississippi Highway 50, 
NEW’NW%é sec. 14,T.178., R.7E. 

Ap—0 to 5 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) silty clay; moderate, fine, 
granular structure; friable, plastic; many fine roots; few fine 
lime nodules; calcareous, mildly alkaline; abrupt, wavy bound- 


ary. 

B1—5 to 10 inches, olive (5Y 5/6) silty clay; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable, plastic; common fine roots; 
many fine, faint, light-gray and white chalk fragments; few fine 
lime nodules; caleareous, mildly alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21—10 to 18 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) silty clay; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable, sticky and plastic; few fine 
roots; many fine, distinct, light-gray and white chalk fragments; 
few fine lime nodules; calcareous, mildly alkaline; clear, irregu- 
lar boundary. 

B22—18 to 22 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/4) silty clay; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine, 
distinct, light yellowish-brown and white chalk fragments; cal- 
careous, mildly alkaline; clear, irregular boundary. 

C—22 to 54 inches, mottled pale-yellow (5Y 7/3), brownish-yellow 
(10YR 6/8), and white (2.5Y 8/2) chalk; rock-controlled structure; 
firm, sticky and plastic; can be dug with spade when moist; cal- 
careous, mildly alkaline. 

The Ap horizon is olive gray or olive. 

The B horizon is olive, pale-olive, pale-yellow, or light olive-brown 
silty clay, clay, or silty clay loam. Clay content ranges between 35 to 
60 percent. Reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. 

The C horizon is chalk. It is olive, olive yellow, or pale yellow, or is 
mottled in shades of brown, yellow, white, or gray. 

Sumter soils are near Binnsville, Kipling, and Okolona soils. They 
have a less dark A horizon than Binnsville soils, which have chalk 
within 20 inches of the surface. Sumter soils are better drained and 
are not so brown as Kipling soils. They have a thinner, less dark A 
horizon and are thinner over chalk than Okolona soils. 


SuB2—Sumiter silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This well-drained, gently sloping soil is on ridge- 
tops. It has the profile described as representative of the 
series. Rills and shallow gullies have formed in most 
areas, and there are a few deep gullies. Where cultivated, 
the surface layer is a mixture of the original surface layer 
and the upper part of the subsoil. Included in mapping are 
small areas of Binnsville soils. 

Reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. Avail- 
able water capacity is low. Water moves through the soil 
slowly. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate. Good tilth is difficult to maintain. The 
soil shrinks and cracks as it dries and swells when wet. 
Use of crop residue is beneficial. 

If this soil is cropped, an adequate cropping system must 
be used to help control erosion. Good management includes 
using a suitable cropping system, cultivating on the con- 
tour, striperopping, terracing, and keeping grass in water- 
ways. 

The soil is suited to soybeans, pasture, redcedar, and 
osageorange trees. Most areas of this soil are cultivated or 
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used for pasture. Capability unit TIe-2; woodland group 
4c2e. 

SuC2—Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This well-drained soil is on side slopes. Most areas 
are marked by rills, shallow gullies, and a few deep gullies. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Binnsville and Kip- 
ling soils. 

This soil has a surface layer of olive silty clay about 3 
inches thick. The upper 7 inches of the subsoil is light olive- 
brown silty clay. The next layer is pale-brown silty clay 26 
inches thick. Below this is mottled yellow and olive chalk to 
a depth of 50 inches or more. 

Reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. Avail- 
able water capacity is low. Water moves through the soil 
slowly. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 
Good tilth is difficult to maintain. The soil shrinks and 
cracks as it dries and swells when wet. 

Steep slopes and the hazard of further erosion make the 
soil poorly suited to row crops. It is better suited to pas- 
ture. Most areas of this soil were formérly cultivated, but 
they are now mainly used for pasture. Capability unit 
ViIe-3; woodland group 4c2c. 


Sweatman Series 


The Sweatman series consists of well-drained soils on 
uplands. These soils formed in clayey material underlain 
by stratified layers of shale. Slopes are 5 to 40 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is pale- 
brown fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The upper 20 
inches of the subsoil is red silty clay loam and silty clay 
that is mottled with pale brown and dark red between 
depths of 11 and 24 inches. The lower 14 inches of the sub- 
soil is mottled pale-brown and red silty clay. The under- 
lying material is stratified layers of yellowish-brown and 
strong-brown fine sandy loam and gray weathered shale 
that extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Representative profile of Sweatman fine sandy loam, 
5 to 12 percent slopes, in a woodland area, 7 miles east of 
West Point and 1 mile west of Tombigbee River, NE4SE 
sec. 13, T.17S., RK. 7E. 


Ap—-0 to 4 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid: clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—4 to 11 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; moderate, fine 
and medium, angular and subangular blocky strutture; firm, 
sticky and plastic, few fine roots; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear, srriooth boundary. 

B22t—11 to 24 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay; common medium, 
distinct, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) and common medium, faint, 
dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) mottles; moderate, medium, angular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; patchy clay 
films on faces of peda; st: y acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B3t—24 to 38 inches, mottled pale-brown (10YR 6/3) and red (2.5YR 
4/6) silty clay; moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; patchy clay films on faces 
of ; many light brownish-gray shale fragments; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C—38 to 60 inches, stratified layers of yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) fine sandy loam and gray (10YR 
6/1) weathered shale; structureless; firm; common fine mica 
flakes; strongly acid. 


Pe Ap horizon is pale brown, dark grayish brown, or grayish 
wn. 
The B2t horizon is yellowish-red or red silty clay loam, silty clay, or 


clay mottled with brown and red. Clay content ranges from 35 to 55 
percent and silt content from 30 to 50 percent in the upper 20 inches 
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of the B horizon. The B3t horizon is mottled yellowish red, red, oF 
pale brown or is mottled brown and gray. It . silty clay jects. uy 
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weatman soils are near Ora and Smithdale soils. have more 
clay in the B horizon than Ora and Smithdale ae Thee Lise jack the 
fragipan of Ora soils. 

SwC—Sweatman fine sandy loam, 3 to .12 percent 
slopes. This well-drained soil is in areas of short, choppy 
slopes. It has the profile described as representative of the 
series. Included in mapping are small areas of Ora and 
Smithdale soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through this soil mod- 
erately slowly. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is severe where this soil is not protected by permanent 
vegetation. 

This soil should be kept in permanent vegetation to con- 
trol erosion because of slope. 

This soil is well suited to pine trees. Most of the acreage 
is wooded, but some sthall areas are in pasture. Capa- 
bility unit Vie-4; woodland grcup 3c2. 

SXE—Sweatman-Smithdale assuciation, hilly. This 
association consists of well-drained soils on rough, hilly 
uplands. Areas cover 300 to 800 acres. Most areas are 
wooded and consist of long, winding ridges and gide slopes 
that are cut by natural drainageways. Slopes range from 
5 to 40 percent. 

This unit is more variable than most others in the county. 
Mapping has been controlled well enough, however, for the 
anticipated use of the soils, 

This association is about 60 percent Sweatman soils, 
about 80 percent Smithdale soils, and 10 percent well- 
drained loamy soils high in silt. The pattern and extent of 
Sweatman and Smithdale soils are fairiv uniform through- 
out the mapped areas. Each area contains the two domi- 
nant soils and some contain one or more of the minor Soils. 
A few areas of eroded soils that were once cultivated are 
included in mapping. 

The well-drained Sweatman soils are on the middle and 
upper slopes and in some places are on the narrow ridge- 
tops. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam 5 inches thick. The subsoil is red silty clay about 13 
inches thick. The next layer. is red silty clay loam about 16 
inches thick. Below this is stratified fine sandy loam and 
shale that extends to a depth of 50 inches or more. Reaction 
is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available water 
capacity is high. Water moves through the soi! moderately 
slowly. Runoff is rapid. 

The well-drained Smithdale soils are generally on the 
middle and lower slopes. The surface layer is dark-brown 
fine sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 20 
inches. It is underlain by yellowish-red sandy loam that 
extends to a depth of 80 inches or more. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. Available water capacity is 
medium. Water moves through the soil at a moderate rate. 

Most of the association is wooded. This unit is better 
suited to pine trees and adapted hardwoods than to crops 
because of slope. Both ts in capability unit VIle-1. 
Sweatman part in woodland group 3c2; Smithdale part in 
woodland group 3o1. 
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Tippah Series 


The Tippah series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in loamy material high 
in silt over clayey material. Slopes are 2 to 5 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of 62 inches. The upper 24 inches is silty 
clay loam that is yellowish red in its upper 16 inches and 
mottled yellowish red and light brownish gray in the next 
8 inches. The lower part of the subsoil is light brownish- 
gray clay mottled with yellowish red. Below this is weath- 
ered shale that extends to a depth of 80 inches or more. 

Representative profile of Tippah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a woodland area, 100 feet west of Natchez Trace 
Parkway, SE4%’SW'4 sec. 30,T.15S.,R.3E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; common fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2it—6 to 14 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
fine roots; patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B22t——-14 to 22 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; com- 
mon medium, distinct, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
few fine roots; continuous clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
and common brown concretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B23t—22 to 30 inches, mottled yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) and light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silty clay loam; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine 
roots; continuous clay films on faces of peds; many fine brown 
and black concretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

IIB24t—30 to 41 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) clay; com- 
mon medium, subangular structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
thin, continuous clay films on faces of peds; many fine brown 
and black concretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

IIB25t—41 to 62 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) clay; com- 
mon medium, distinct, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) mottles; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and 
plastic; thin, continuous clay films on faces of peds; many fine 
brown and black concretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

IIC—-62 to 80 inches, weathered shale. 


Black and brown concretions in the soil range from none to many. 
Reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid, except for the surface 
layer in areas that have been limed. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, yellowish brown, or light 
yellowish brown. 

The B21t and B22t horizons are yellowish red or strong brown. The 
B23t horizon has colors similar to the B22t horizon with few to many 
grayish mottles or is mottled in shades of red, gray, or brown. It is 
silty clay loam or silt loam that is less than 15 percent sand coarser 
than very fine sand. Clay content of the Bt horizon ranges from 20 to 
35 percent. The IIBt horizon has a red, gray, light brownish-gray or 
yellowish-brown matrix with grayish mottles or it is mottled in 
shades of brown and gray. It is silty clay, clay, or silty clay loam. 

Tippah soils are near Mayhew and Wilcox soils. Tippah soils are 
better drained and are not so clayey in the upper 20 inches of the 
Bt horizon as the Mayhew and Wilcox soils. 


ThB—Tippah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
moderately well drained soil is on ridgetops. Included in 
mapping are small areas of Mayhew and Wilcox soils. 

Reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through the upper 
part of the subsoil at a moderate rate, but it moves through 
the lower part slowly. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. Tilth is easy to maintain. This soil 
can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture con- 
tent without clodding, 


This soil can be cultivated year after year by following 
good conservation practices. Contour cultivating, strip- 
cropping, terracing, and keeping grass in waterways are 
needed to help control erosion. 

If this soil is adequately fertilized and limed, it is suited 
to cotton, corn, soybeans, and pasture. It is also suited to 
adapted hardwoods and pine trees. Most areas are used 
for woodland. A small acreage is used for pasture or row 
crops. Capability unit Ile-4; woodland group 307. 


Tuscumbia Series 


The Tuscumbia series consists of poorly drained soils on 
flood plains. These soils formed in clayey alluvium. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown silty clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
is light brownish-gray clay mottled with yellowish brown 
that extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Representative profile of Tuscumbia silty clay, in an 
area of Tuscumbia-Leeper association, frequently flooded, 
in a wooded area 4 miles southwest of West Point, 
NESE sec. 34,T.17S., R. 6 E. 


A1—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silty clay; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; friable, sticky and plas- 
tic; common fine roots; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2ig—6 to 20 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) clay; few fine, 
distinct, yellowish-brown mottles; moderate, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine 
roots; mildly alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22g—20 to 39 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) clay; common 
medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; few fine roots; few slickensides that do not inter- 
sect; few fine black concretions; mildly alkaline; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B23g—39 to 60 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) clay; common 
fine and medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; few slickensides that do 
not intersect; few fine black concretions; mildly alkaline. 


Reaction of the soil is medium acid through moderately alkaline. 

The A horizon is dark gray, dark grayish brown, very dark grayish 
brown, or brown. 

The B horizon is light brownish gray, gray, or dark gray mottled 
with brown, yellowish brown, and yellowish red. It is silty clay, clay, 
or silty clay loam. The clay content ranges from 35 to 60 percent. 

Tuscumbia soils are near Leeper and Una soils. They are not so 
well drained as Leeper soils. They are more alkaline throughout the 
soil than Una soils. 

TL—Tuscumbia-Leeper association, frequently 
flooded. This association consists of poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils on flood plains. Areas are 
300 to 2,000 acres in size. Most areas are wooded. Shallow 
streams and sloughs that formed from water trapped 
in old stream beds meander through the areas. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

This unit is more variable than that of most of the 
others in the county. Mapping has been controlled well 
enough, however, for the anticipated use of the soils. 

This association is about 43 percent Tuscumbia soils, 42 
percent Leeper soils, and 15 percent moderately well 
drained clayey soils and somewhat poorly drained Belden 
soils. The pattern and extent of the soils are fairly uniform 
throughout the mapped areas. 

The poorly drained Tuscumbia soils are on low areas. 
They have the profile described as representative of the 
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Tuscumbia series. Reaction is medium acid through mod- 
erately alkaline. Available water capacity is high. Water 
moves through the soil very slowly. Runoff is very slow. 

The somewhat poorly drained Leeper soils are on the old 
natural levees. They have a surface layer of very dark 
grayish-brown silty clay about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
is dark grayish-brown clay or silty clay about 32 inches 
thick. It is underlain by gray clay that extends to a depth 
of 50 inches or more. Reaction is medium acid through 
moderately alkaline. Available water capacity is high. 
Water moves through the soil very slowly. 

Most of this association is wooded. Hardwoods and a 
dense undergrowth of brush, vines, briers, and canes 
cover the areas. Flooding is a severe hazard, especially in 
winter and in spring. Low areas remain ponded for long 
periods. Tuscumbia part in capability unit Vw-1; woodland 
group 2w6. Leeper part in capability unit IVw-1; wood- 
land group 1w6. 


Una Series 


The Una series consists of poorly drained soils on flood 
plains. These soils formed in clayey alluvium. Slopes are 0 
to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, 
which extends to a depth of 52 inches or more, is light-gray 
clay mottled with light yellowish brown, yellowish brown, 
and yellowish red. 

Representative profile of Una clay loam, in an area of 
pasture, 2 miles northeast of Abbott, SE4NE' sec. 11, 
T.168.,R.5E. 


Ap—O to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21g—5 to 10 inches, light-gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common medium, 
distinct, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; weak, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few 
fine roots; few fine black and brown concretions; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B22g—10 to 20 inches, light-gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common medium, 
prominent, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few 
fine roots; few fine black and brown concretions; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B23g-—20 to 35 inches, light-gray (10YR 6/1) clay; few fine, distinct, 
yellowish-brown mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; few fine black 
and brown concretions; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B24g—35 to 52 inches, light-gray (10YR 6/1) clay, few fine, distinct, 
yellowish-brown mottles; moderate, medium, subangular struc- 
ture; firm, sticky and plastic; few slickensides that do not inter- 
sect; common fine, brown concretions; very strongly acid. 


Reaction throughout is strongly acid or very strongly acid, except 
for the surface layer in areas that have been limed. 

The Ap horizon is very dark gray, dark grayish brown, very dark 
grayish brown, or pale brown. 

The Bg horizon is gray, light gray, or light brownish gray mottled 
in shades of brown and red. It is silty clay or clay. Clay content in the 
upper 20 inches of the B horizon ranges from 35 to 60 percent. Black 
and brown concretions range from few to many. 

Una soils are near Belden, Leeper, and Tuscumbia soils. They have 
more clay and are more acid in the B horizon than Belden soils. They 
are more acid and more poorly drained than Leeper soils. Una soils 
are more acid in the B horizon than Tuscumbia soils. 


Un—Una clay loam. This poorly drained soil is on flood 
plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Included in mapping are 
small areas of Belden and Leeper soils. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through the soil very 
slowly. Runoff is very slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. Good tilth is difficult to maintain because the soil 
can be cultivated within only a narrow range of moisture 
content. This soil shrinks and cracks as it dries. Flooding 
commonly occurs in winter, early in spring, and occasion- 
ally during the growing season. 

This soil can be rowcropped each year if good conserva- 
tion is practiced. Graded rows and surface field ditches are 
needed to remove excess surface water. 

If this soil is adequately drained and fertilized, it is 
suited to soybeans and pasture. Most of the acreage is 
cultivated or used for pasture, but a few areas are wooded. 
Capability unit IITw-3; woodland group 2wé6. 


Urbo Series 


The Urbo series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in clayey alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown silty clay loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The upper 11 
inches is grayish-brown silty clay mottled with dark 
brown. The middle 16 inches is grayish-brown silty clay 
mottled with yellowish red. The lower part is grayish- 
brown silty clay mottled with olive brown. 

Representative profile of Urbo silty clay loam in an area 
used for pasture, 1 mile south of Pheba, SE’4SW4 sec. 27, 
T. 208.,R.13E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; few fine 
brown concretions; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21g——6 to 17 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay; few fine, 
distinct, dark-brown mottles; weak, fine, angular and subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; few 
fine brown and black concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B22g—17 to 33 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay; common 
fine, distinct, yellowish-red mottles; weak, fine, angular and 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine 
roots; many fine brown and black concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B23g—33 to 60 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay; common 
medium, distinct, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) mottles; moderate, fine 
and medium, angular and subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and plastic; few fine roots; very strongly acid. 


Reaction throughout is strongly acid or very strongly acid, except 
for the surface layer in areas that have been limed. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or brown. 

The B21g and B22g horizons are grayish brown or brown and con- 
tain few to many mottles in shades of brown and red. The B horizon 
is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. Clay content between depths of 
10 and 40 inches ranges from 35 to 55 percent. The B23g horizon is 
mottled grayish brown and dark yellowish brown, or has matrix 
colors of grayish brown or light brownish gray. 

Urbo soils are near Belden and Mathiston soils. They have similar 
drainage to Belden and Mathiston soils but are more clayey in the 
B horizon. 


Ur—Urbo silty clay loam. This somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Belden and Math- 
iston soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through the soil very 
slowly. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight 
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in cultivated areas. Good tilth is difficult to maintain be- 
cause the soil can be cultivated only within a narrow range 
of moisture content. Flooding commonly occurs in winter, 
early in spring, and occasionally during the growing season. 

This soil can be rowcropped each year if good con- 
servation is practiced. Surface field ditches and row ar- 
rangement are needed to remove excess surface water. 

If this soil is adequately drained and fertilized, it is 
suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and pasture. Most areas 
are cultivated or used for pasture. A few are wooded. Capa- 
bility unit IIlw-5; woodland group 1w8. 


Wilcox Series 


The Wilcox series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in clayey material. 
Slopes are 2 to 17 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark- 
brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 45 inches. The upper 8 inches is silty clay 
mottled in shades of red, gray, and brown. The lower 31 
inches is clay mottled in shades of gray, red, and brown. 
Below this is light-gray soft shale that extends to a depth 
of about 50 inches or more. 

Representative profile of Wilcox silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, in an area used for crops, 6.5 miles northwest of 
Pheba, SW4NW% sec. 31,T.168.,R.3E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, fine, gran- 
ular and weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 14 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), yellow- 
ish-red (5YR 4/6), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay; 
moderate, fine and medium, angular and subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; clay films or 
pressure faces on peds; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22t—14 to 27 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), yel- 
lowish-red (5YR 4/6), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) clay; 
strong, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; firm, sticky 
and plastic, few fine roots; clay films or pressure faces on peds; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B23t—-27 to 45 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) and 
reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) clay; moderate, fine and medium, angu- 
lar blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; clay films or pres- 
sure faces on peds; few slickensides that do not intersect; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

R—465 to 50 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/2) soft shale. 


Reaction is strongly acid through extremely acid, except for the 
surface layer in areas that have been limed. 

The Ap horizon is very dark gray, dark gray, dark grayish brown, 
dark brown, or grayish brown. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon is yellowish red or red and con- 
tains few to many mottles in shades of gray or is mottled in shades of 
red, brown, and gray. The lower part of the Bt horizon is similar in 
color to the upper part or has a light brownish-gray, gray, or light 
olive-gray matrix containing few to many mottles in shades of brown 
and red. The Bt horizon is silty clay, clay, or silty clay loam. Clay 
content in the upper 20 inches of the B horizon ranges from 38 to 60 
percent. Soft shale is between depths of 30 to 50 inches. 

Wilcox soils are near Mayhew and Tippah soils. Wilcox soils have 
more clay in the upper part of the B horizon than Tippah soils. They 
are better drained and are redder in the upper part of the B horizon 
than Mayhew soils. 


WeB— Wilcox silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This. 


somewhat poorly drained soil is on ridgetops. Included in 
mapping are small areas of Mayhew and Tippah soils. 

This soil has a surface layer of dark-brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of about 14 
inches is yellowish-red clay mottled with yellowish brown 
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and light brownish gray in the lower 5 inches. Below this, 
and extending to a depth of about 45 inches, is clay mottled 
in shades of gray and brown. The underlying material is 
light-gray soft shale that extends to a depth of about 50 
inches or more. 

Reaction is strongly acid through extremely acid except 
for the surface in areas that have been limed. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through this soil very 
slowly. Runoff is slow to medium, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate in cultivated areas. Tilth can be main- 
tained by proper use of crop residue. The soi! shrinks and 
cracks as it dries and swells when wet. 

Where cultivated, this soil should be protected from 
erosion. Good management includes using a suitable 
cropping system, cultivating on the contour, stripcropping, 
terracing, and keeping grass in waterways. 

If adequately fertilized, these soils are suited to corn, 
oats, soybeans, and pasture. Most areas of this soil are 
used for row crops or pasture. The rest is in pine trees. 
Capability unit IIe-5; woodland group 3c2. 

WeC—Wilcox silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
somewhat poorly drained soil is on ridgetops and upper 
side slopes. Included in mapping are small areas of Tippah 
soils. It has the profile described as representative of the 
series. 

Reaction is strongly acid or extremely acid. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through this soil very 
slowly. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate in cultivated areas. Tilth can be maintained 
through proper use of crop residue. The soil shrinks and 
cracks as it dries and swells when wet. It can be cultivated 
within only a narrow range of moisture content. 

If this soil is cultivated, it is moderately susceptible to 
erosion. A suitable cropping system, cultivating on the 
contour, stripcropping, terracing, and keeping grass in 
waterways help control erosion. 

Oats, soybeans, and pasture are suited to this soil if it 
is adequately fertilized. Pine trees are also suited. Most of 
this acreage is used for pasture. Capability unit [Ve-1; 
woodland group 3c2. 

WeD—Wileox silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes. This 
somewhat poorly drained soil is on side slopes. 

This soil has a surface layer of dark grayish-brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is clay that extends 
to a depth of 50 inches. It is yellowish red in the upper 6 
inches, mottled in shades of red, brown, and gray in the 
middle 8 inches, and light brownish gray in the lower 30 
inches. Below this is light-gray soft shale. 

Reaction is strongly acid or extremely acid. Available 
water capacity is high. Water moves through this soil very 
slowly. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 
A permanent cover of plants is needed to control erosion. 

This soil is suited to pine trees and pasture. Slopes and 
the hazard of erosion make it better suited to trees than to 
field crops or pasture. This soil is mainly in trees, but some 
areas have been cleared and are mostly in pasture. Capa- 
bility unit VIe-4; woodland group 3c3. 


Use and Management of the Soils 


In this section, the management of crops and pasture is 
discussed and the system of capability grouping used by 
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the Soil Conservation Service is explained. Predicted yields 
of the principal crops are given. Also discussed are the use 
of soils for woodland and wildlife habitat. Properties and 
features affecting the engineering uses of soils are enumer- 
ated, mainly in tables. Recreational uses of the soils are 
also described. 


Management of Crops and Pasture ? 


The general management principles needed for most 
soils that are used for crops and pasture in Clay County 
are those that maintain or increase yields, conserve soil 
moisture, and control erosion. 

Some soils cannot be used continually for crops because 
of the severity of the erosion hazard. Cropping systems 
that include sod crops or dense ground cover are needed to 
protect the surface layer from erosion between periods of 
cultivation. Such factors as soil texture, degree of slope, 
and prior erosion determine the duration of clean-tilled 
row crops and intervals of sod or cover crops. 

Most soils in Clay County are medium or low in natural 
fertility, and plant response to fertilization is generally 
good. Crop residue that is shredded and left on the surface 
helps to reduce erosion, increase infiltration of water, and 
maintain organic-matter content. 

Sloping soils on uplands need terracing or stripcropping 
and contouring in many places to reduce runoff and ero- 
sion. Kipling silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, is such 
a soil. Runoff from terraces or rows should be discharged 
into vegetated or grassed waterways. Natural water- 
courses generally make the best waterways. 

Soils on flood plains are subject to periodic flooding in 
many places. These soils generally require artificial drain- 
age measures, such as main and lateral ditches or surface 
field ditches, to remove excess surface water. Belden silt 
loam is such a soil. Diversions are effective in protecting 
these soils from excess runoff from adjacent areas on 
uplands. 

The soils in Clay County are suited to many pasture 
plants. Timely and adequate applications of fertilizer in- 
crease forage production and the carrying capacity of pas- 
tures. Regulation of grazing is essential for adequate soil 
cover and sustained plant growth. Weeds and brush should 
be controlled by mowing or use of approved herbicides. 


Capability grouping 

Capability grouping shows, in a general way, the suit- 
ability of soils for most kinds of field crops. The groups are 
made according to the limitations of the soils when used 
for field crops, the risk of damage when they are used, and 
the way they respond to treatment. The grouping does not 
take into account major and generally expensive land- 
forming that would change slope, depth, or other char- 
acteristics of the soils; does not take into consideration 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects; and does 
not apply to rice, cranberries, horticultural crops, or other 
crops that require special management. 

Those familiar with the capability classification can infer 
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from it much about the behavior of soils when used for 
other purposes, but this classification is not a substitute 
for interpretations designed to show suitability and limita- 
tions of groups of soils for range, for forest trees, or for 
engineering. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped at 
three levels: the capability class, subclass, and unit. 
These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

CAPABILITY CLASSES, the broadest groups, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. 

CAPABILITY SUBCLASSES are soil groups within one 
class; they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, 
or c, to the class numeral, for example, Ie. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, shows 
that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold or too 
dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, at the 
most, only the subclasses indicated by w, s, and c, because 
the soils in class V are subject to little or no erosion, though 
they have other limitations that restrict their use largely 
to pasture, range, woodland, wildlife, or recreation. 

CAPABILITY UNITS are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be suited 
to the same crops and pasture plants, to require similar 
management, and to have similar productivity and other 
responses to management. Thus, the capability unit is a 
convenient grouping for making many statements about 
management of soils. Capability units are generally desig- 
nated by adding an Arabic numeral to the subclass symbol, 
for example, IIe-1. Thus, in one symbol, the Roman nu- 
meral designates the capability class, or degree or limita- 
tion; the small letter indicates the subclass, or kind of 
limitation, as defined in the foregoing paragraph; and the 
Arabic numeral specifically identifies the capability unit 
within each subelass. 

A list of the capability classes, subclasses, and units in 
Clay County are as follows: ; 


Class I. Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Unit I-1. Nearly level, well-drained soils that 
have aloamy subsoil; on stream terraces. 

Class II. Soils that have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Subclass Ile. Soils that are subject to moderate ero- 
sion if they are not protected. 

Unit He-1. Gently sloping, somewhat poorly 
ae soils that have a clayey subsoil; on up- 
ands. 

Unit Ile-2. Gently sloping, well-drained soils that 
have a clayey subsoil; on uplands. 

Unit Ile-3. Gently sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a loamy subsoil high in 
silt; on uplands. 
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Unit Ile-4. Gently sloping, moderately well 
drained soils that have a loamy subsoil high in 
silt; on uplands. 

Unit Ile-5. Gently sloping, moderately well 
drained soils that have a loamy subsoil over a 
fragipan; on uplands. 

Subclass IIw. Soils that have moderate limitations be- 
cause of excess water. 

Unit IIlw-1. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained, nonacid soils that have a clayey sub- 
soil; on flood plains. 

Unit IIw-2. Nearly level, moderately well drained 
soils that have a loamy subsoil over a fragipan; 
on uplands. 

Unit IIw-3. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a loamy subsoil high in 
silt; on uplands. 

Unit IIw-4. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on up- 
lands. 

Unit IIw-5. Nearly level, moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a 
clayey subsoil; on flood plains. 

Unit IIw-6. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a loamy subsoil high in 
silt; on flood plains. 

Subclass IIs. Soils that have moderate limitations be- 
cause of moisture capacity or tilth. 

Unit IIs-1. Nearly level, well-drained soils that 
have a clayey surface layer and subsoil; on up- 
lands. 

Class ITI. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass IIIe. Soils that are subject to severe ero- 
sion if they are not protected. 

Unit Ie-1. Sloping, well-drained soils that have 
a loamy subsoil; on uplands. 

Unit Ile-2. Gently sloping, well-drained soils 
that have a clayey surface layer and subsoil; on 
uplands. 

Unit IIIe-8. Gently sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on up- 
lands. 

Unit II]e-4. Sloping, moderately well drained 
soils that have a loamy subsoil over a fragipan; 
on uplands. 

Unit Ie-5. Gently sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on up- 
lands. 

Subclass IIIw. Soils that have severe limitations be- 
cause of excess water. 

Unit IIIw-1. Nearly level, poorly drained soils 
that have a clayey subsoil; on uplands. 

Unit IIw-2. Nearly level, poorly drained soils 
that have a loamy subsoil; on uplands. 

Unit IlIw-3. Nearly level, poorly drained soils 
that have a clayey subsoil; on flood plains. 
Subclass IIIs. Soils that have severe limitations 

caused by droughtiness. 

Unit IIIs-1. Nearly level, excessively drained 
sandy soils on stream terraces. 
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Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants, that require very careful man- 
agement, or both. 

Subclass IVe. Soils that are subject to very severe ero- 
sion if they are not protected. 

Unit IVe-1. Sloping, somewhat poorly drained 
soils that have a clayey subsoil; on uplands. 

Unit IVe-2. Strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained soils that have a loamy subsoil over a 
fragipan; on uplands. 

Subclass IVw. Soils that have very severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit [Vw-1. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained, nonacid soils that have a clayey sub- 
soil and that are frequently flooded; on flood 
plains. 

Unit IVw-2. Nearly level, poorly drained soils 
that have a clayey subsoil; on uplands. 

Class V. Soils that are not likely to erode but that have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass Vw. Soils that are too wet for cultivation and 
that cannot be feasibly drained or protected. 

Unit Vw-1. Nearly level, poorly drained, nonacid 
soils that have a clayey subsoil and are fre- 
quently flooded; on flood plains. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife 
habitat. 

Subclass Ve. Soils that are subject to sever limita- 
tions because of erosion. 

Unit VIe-1. Gently sloping, well-drained soils 
that have a clayey subsoil shallow over chalk; 
on uplands. 

Unit Vle-2. Chalk outcrop and sloping to rolling, 
well-drained soils that have a clayey subsoil 
shallow over chalk; on uplands. 

Unit Vle-3. Sloping to rolling, well-drained cal- 
careous soils that have a clayey subsoil; on up- 
lands. 

Unit VIe-4. Sloping to rolling, well-drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils that have a 
clayey subsoil; on uplands. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict their 
use largely to pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife habi- 
tat. 

Subclass Vile. Soils that are subject to severe limita- 
tions because of erosion. 

Unit VIle-1. Hilly, well-drained soils that have a 
loamy and clayey subsoil; on uplands. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms that have limitations that 
preclude thieir use for commercial plants and that re- 
strict their use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, and 
to esthetic purposes. (None in Clay County.) 

The soils in Clay County have been placed in 33 capabil- 
ity units. The soils in each unit have about the same limita- 
tions, are subject to similar risks of damage, need about the 
same kind of management, and respond to management in 
about the same way. Their management is discussed in the 
descriptions of the mapping units in the section “Descrip- 
tions of the Soils.” To determine the names of the soils in a 
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capability unit, refer to the “Guide to Mapping Units” at 
the back of this survey. 


Predicted yields 


Table 2 lists predicted yields of the principal crops grown 
in the county. The predictions are based on estimates made 
by farmers, soil scientists, and others who have knowledge 
of yields in the county and on information taken from re- 
search data. The predicted yields are average yields per 
acre that can be expected by good commercial farmers at 
the level of management which tends to produce the high- 
est economic returns. 

The yields are given for both dryland and irrigated soils 
if the soils are used for both methods of farming. If only 
one method is practical, yields for only this method of 
farming are given. Not included in this table are soils that 
are used only as range or for recreation. 

Crops other than those shown in table 2 are grown in the 
county, but their predicted yields are not included because 
their acreage is small or reliable data on yields are not 
available. 

The predicted yields given in table 2 can be expected if 
the following management practices are used: 

On dryland soils: 


1. Rainfall is effectively used and conserved. 

2. Surface or subsurface drainage systems are 
installed. 

3. Crop residues are managed to maintain soil tilth. 

4. Minimum but timely tillage is used. 

5. Insect, disease, and weed control measures are 
consistently used. 

6. Fertilizer is applied according to soil test and 
crop needs. 

7. Adapted crop varieties are used at recommended 
seeding rates. 


On irrigated soils, the following additional practices are 
used: 


8. Suitable quality irrigation water is used. 
9. Irrigations are timed to meet the need of the soil 
and crop. 
10. Irrigation systems are properly designed and 
efficiently used. 


Use of the Soils for Woodland * 


This section contains information that can be used by 
woodland owners and managers, foresters, and farmers in 
developing and carrying out plans for profitable tree 
farming. 

An area of approximately 112,000 acres, or 42 percent of 
the total land area of 264,960 acres in Clay County, was 
classified as commercial forest as of 1967 (16). This forest 
ad was further subdivided by the following ownership 
classes: 


Acres 
Miscellaneous private _.__________________ 49,600 
Farmer-owned _.--------- 38,900 
Forest industry ------_-__-____---______- 22,200 
Other public _---_-_--_______-- 1,300 


* JOSEPH V. ZARY, forester, helped prepare this section. 


Forest Survey records for Mississippi indicate that there 
has been a reduction in acreage of commercial forest land 
from 121,000 acres in 1957 to 112,000 acres in 1967 and 
101,000 acres in 1972 (13, 16, 23). This reduction was the re- 
sult of conversion of forest land to other land uses, such as 
cropland and pasture land. These conversions occurred 
mainly in the more fertile bottom land hardwood areas. 

To facilitate management, the present commercial forest 
land may be subdivided into forest types. A forest type is 
made up of trees with similar characteristics growing 
under the same ecological and biological conditions. A for- 
est type is named for the dominant tree species in it. For 
poletimber sized trees—5 to 9 inches in diameter at breast 
height for softwoods and 5 to 11 inches for hardwoods— 
and larger trees, stocking is determined from basal area 
occurrence. For trees less than 5 inches in diameter at 
breast height, stocking is determined from numbers of 
trees (13, 15, 16). 

In Clay County the oak-gum-cypress forest type oceu- 
pies the largest area, 50,400 acres (17). This is a bottom 
land forest type in which 50 percent or more of the stand is 
tupelo, blackgum, sweetgum, oaks, or southern cypress, 
singly or combined. Other common trees include cotton- 
wood, willow, ash, elm, hackberry, and maple. Most of this 
acreage occurs on the bottom land of the Tombigbee River; 
the Town Creek system with its tributaries: Fuller, Spring, 
and Dry Creeks; and the Tibbee Creek system with its trib- 
utaries: Chuquatonchee, Houlka, Line, Spring, and Catalpa 
Creeks. Much of this bottom land forest has been high- 
graded for the best trees and most valuable species. The 
rest of the second-growth forest contains a high percentage 
of culls and inferior trees and second-rate species. Con- 
tinued conversion of these bottoms to crops and pasture is 
anticipated so the acreage occupied by the oak-gum-cypress 
forest type will be further reduced. 

The oak-hickory forest type occupies about 33,600 acres 
of Clay County. This type includes forests in which 50 per- 
cent or more of the stand is upland oaks or hickory, singly 
or combined. Other common trees include yellow-poplar, 
elm, and maple. A large part of this acreage occurs in the 
hilly lands of the western third of the county. 

The loblolly-shortleaf pine forest type occupies approxi- 
mately 28,000 acres in Clay County. This type consists of 
forests in which 50 percent or more of the stand is loblolly 
or shortleaf pine, singly or combined. Other common trees 
include oak, hickory, and gum. This forest type occurs 
mainly on middle and upper slopes of the hilly woodlands. 
in the western third of the county. Here it is intermingled 
with the oak-hickory forest type. 

From 1955 to 1973, close to 11 million tree seedlings, 
mainly loblolly pine, were planted in Clay County. Also 
planted were small quantities of slash pine and hardwood 
seedlings. From 1957 to 1969, the peak in tree planting was 
reached and coincided with the Soil Bank Program. These 
plantations represent some 1,100 acres, most of which are 
in forest industry ownership in the western part of the 
county. 

In 1972, Clay County produced 5,974,000 board feet of 
sawlogs, including 4,808,000 board feet of hardwoods and 
1,166,000 board feet of softwoods, mainly pine. During the 
same year the county produced 7,437 standard cords of 
pulpwood, including 5,019 cords of softwoods, mainly pine, 
and 2,418 cords of hardwoods. In 1972, very small volumes 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated yields per acre of crops and pasture plants 
[Absence of data indicates that the crop is not generally grown] 


Common Bahiagrass 
a Corn Soybeans Oats bermudagrass and ee 
and legumes legumes 
Bu Bu 


Belden silt loam _______-______. 80 | 8 Jee TOU Le 
Bigbee loamy sand tL Seer See mee 
Binnsville silty clay loam, 2 to 

cent slopes) <0. oo see en | | 
Brooksville silty clay, 0 to 1 percent 


SlOPCS ses 3 : 2 een nee ee 10.5 
Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
SlOPGS esas eh 
Chalk outcrop-Demopolis complex, 5 
to 15 percent slopes _----__----_---_-}--_------L. Ld 
Griffith silty clay _-_..--__-_--______ 
Kipling silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes _ 
ple at loam, 2to5 percent slopes, 


8.5 
: : 75 
Leeper silty clay loam ------____...-| 750 | 80 | 40 | 1 eee eer ‘ 12.0 
Longview silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes _------------------_-----..._| 650 | 85 | 30 | 3 . 9.0 
Longview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes ________________-----.----| 650 | 80 | 30 [WW g fl A 9.0 
Mathiston silt loam -----------_-____} 700 | 95 | 35 |__WW# F F F 11.0 
Mayhew silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
SMOPOS 2 once cess kl Ss : z A) | Aeeeeeeer eee een 
Okolona silty clay, 0 to 1 pereent 
Slopes -_-----_._____----..._____--| 700 | 60 | 38 | 80 | £85 [iu 11.0 
Okolona silty clay, 1 to 3 percent 
Slopes 2-2 s ess te BO cee eens 10.5 
Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes ________ 7.0 9.0 8.5 
Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded _| - 7.0 8.5 8.0 
Ora loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, ‘ 
RO a a 5.0 8.0 7.0 
Ozan sandy loam _------------- 6.0 MeO RO ke 
Prentiss sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
Slopes s2 3 ne 7.0 9.0 9.0 
Prentiss sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes ~~. oo 7.0 9.0 9.0 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
SO PES 55 | 15 10.0 10.0 
Sessum silty clay --------------_---eb 6.0 7.0 9.0 
Smithdale-Ruston association, hilly _-|--------.[ 00. fe 
Stough sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
BSIODOS in i a 7.0 8.0 
Sumter silty clay, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded _______....- | ON 9 baecdeeecneesdl! “OO (“Veco eee eee 
Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded _____----___-_--.-- | \ | nn once nee SE em rere eee eer 
Sweatman fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 
percent slopes _----__--_------.- : i | | Dees CMC mtentas lent ime eae mene aren 
Cees man sunindaie association, 
ea Nt A ee Ni et Pt A th 
Tippah silt loam, 2to5 percent slopes_-| 650 | 80 | £35 8 |__ f i i 10.0 
Tuscumbia-Leeper association, 
frequently flooded —-..--.--- af | BO tae se a BO ete eee 
Una clay loam _____-_ i Cer ‘re oe / | ih eee ee eevee ee! 
Urbo silty clayloam -----______._...| 700 | 95 | 35 J |______ Os ete é 12.0 
Wilcox siltloam,2to5 percent slopes_{--.....--| 40 | 2 | 35 | 65 #4| 80 | 75 Lou 
Wilcox silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_|---.-----L----_--.}| 20 | 30 | 60 °&|| @7o | qo (oo 


Wilcox silt loam, 8 to 17 percent 
BLOB CS sa a a Ae rit 


' AUM means animal-unit-months. The amount of forage or feed required to maintain one animal unit (1 cow, steer, or horse; 5 hogs; or 7 sheep) or 
1 aere for 30 days without damaging the pasture. 
? Mayhew silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, are well suited to sweet potatoes and produce about 225 bushels per acre. 
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of veneer logs, poles, piling, and fence posts were produced. 
These volumes were considered negligible and were not in- 
cluded in timber production statistics for these products 
(20, 22). 

Plant byproduets utilized during 1972 totaled 853,000 
cubic feet, including 533,000 cubic feet of coarse byprod- 
ucts, mainly pulp chips, and 320,000 cubic feet of fine 
byproducts, such as sawdust and shavings. Of these by- 
products, 678,000 cubic feet were derived from hardwoods 
and 175,000 cubic feet were derived from softwoods, prac- 
tically all pine (19). Recovery of these residues indicates 
that wood-using plants are practicing more intensive utili- 
zation than heretofore, and that wood waste is being re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In 1972, there were three main wood-using plants op- 
erating in the county. These included one large sawmill 
that had an annual output of more than 3 million board 
feet, one small sawmill that had an annual output of less 
than 3 million board feet, and one hardwood dimension 
mill that processed furniture stock (22). All three plants 
were located in West Point. 

During 1972, 4 to 6 major pulp and paper mills procured 
pine pulpwood and 1 to 3 mills procured hardwood pulp- 
wood in Clay County (20). 


Woodland suitability groups 


Originally, Clay County was mainly wooded. Now trees 
cover about 38 percent of the county (76). 

Good stands of commercial trees are produced in the 
woodlands of the county. Needleleaf forest types are most 
common on the hills, and broadleaf types generally pre- 
dominate on the bottoms along the rivers and creeks. 

The value of the wood products is substantial, though 
it is below its potential. Other values include grazing, wild- 
life, recreation, natural beauty, and conservation of soil 
and water. This section has been provided to explain how 
soils affect tree growth and management in the county. In 
table 3 potential productivity and management problems 
of the soils in Clay County are listed. 

In the first column the soils are listed by their mapping 
unit symbols under the series name to which they belong. 
If soils of two series are in a mapping unit, as in a complex 
or an association, the component soils are listed and eval- 
uated separately under each series name. 

The next column gives the woodland suitability group (6, 
7). Each group is made up of soils that are suited to the 
same kinds of trees, that need about the same kind of man- 
agement to produce these trees, and that have about the 
same potential productivity. 

Each woodland ordination group is identified by a 3-part 
symbol. The first part of the symbol indicates the relative 
productivity of the soils: 1 is very high, 2 is high, 3 is mod- 
erately high, 4 is moderate, and 5 is low. The second part of 
the symbol, a letter, indicates the important soil property 
that imposes a moderate to severe hazard or limitation in 
managing the soils for wood production. The letter x shows 
that the main limitation is stoniness or rockiness; w shows 
that excessive water in or on the soil is the chief limitation; 
t shows that toxic substances in the soil are the chief limi- 
tation; d shows that the rooting depth is restricted; ¢c shows 
that clay in the upper part of the soil is a limitation; s 
shows the soils are sandy; f shows that the soils have large 
amounts of coarse fragments; r shows the soils have steep 


slopes; and o shows the soils have no significant restric- 
tions or limitations for woodland use or management. The 
third element in the symbol indicates the degree of man- 
agement problems and the general suitability of the soils 
for certain kinds of trees. 

The management concerns evaluated are erosion hazard, 
equipment limitation, and seedling mortality. Erosion haz- 
ard measures the risk of soil losses in well-managed wood- 
land. Erosion hazard is slight if expected soil loss is small, 
moderate if some measures to control erosion are needed in 
logging and construction, and severe if intensive treatment 
or special equipment and methods are needed to prevent 
excessive soil losses. 

Equipment limitation ratings reflect the soil conditions 
that restrict the use of equipment normally used in wood- 
land management or harvesting. A slight rating indicates 
equipment use is not limited to kind or time of year. Mod- 
erate indicates a seasonal limitation or need for modifica- 
tion in methods or equipment. Severe indicates the need 
for specialized equipment or operations. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree of ex- 
pected mortality of planted seedlings when plant competi- 
tion is not a limiting factor. Normal rainfall, good planting 
stock, and proper planting are assumed. A slight rating in- 
dicates expected mortality is less than 25 percent. Mod- 
erate indicates a 25 to 50 percent loss; and severe indicates 
over 50 percent loss of seedling. 

In the potential productivity column is a list of some of 
the commercially important trees which are adapted to the 
soil. These are the trees which woodland managers will 
generally favor in intermediate or improvement cuttings. 
Also given is the potential productivity of these trees in 
terms of site index. The site index is the average height of 
dominant trees, in feet, at age 30 for cottonwood; at age 35 
for sycamore; at age 25 for planted pines; and at age 50 for 
all other species or types. 

In the last column is a list of trees suitable to plant for 
commercial wood production. 


Use of the Soils for Wildlife ! 


Soils directly influence the kinds and amounts of vege- 
tation and the amount of water available in an area, and, in 
this way, indirectly influence the kinds of wildlife that can 
live in the area. Soil properties that affect the growth of 
wildlife habitat are the thickness of the soil useful to crops, 
the texture of the surface layer, the available water capac- 
ity to a depth of 40 inches, the wetness, the stoniness or 
rockiness of the surface, the hazard of flooding, the slope, 
and the permeability of the soil to air and water. 

In table 4 the soils of this survey area are rated according 
to their ability to support kinds of wildlife. Each soil is also 
rated according to its suitability for producing various 
kinds of plants and other elements that make up wildlife 
habitat. The ratings take into account mainly the charac- 
teristics of the soils and the closely related natural factors 
of the environment. They do not take into account climate, 
present use of the soils, or present distribution of wildlife 
and people. For this reason, selection of a site for develop- 
ment as habitat for wildlife requires inspection of the site. 


‘E.G. SULLIVAN, biologist, helped prepare this section. 


Soil series and 
map symbols 


Belden: 


Bigbee: Bg 
Binnsville: 


Brooksville: BrA, BrB 
Cahaba: CaA 


BnB ____ 


Chalk outcrop-Demopolis com- 


plex: CoD 


Too variable to be rated. 
Griffith Grif 


Leeper: Le 


Longview: 


Mathiston: 


Mayhew: MhA 


Okolona: OkA, OkB 
Ora: OrB, OrC2, Orb2 


Ozan: 0z 


Prentiss: PrA, PrB 


Ruston: RuC 


Sessum: S 


LoA, LoB 


Ma 


@ Ha nee 
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TABLE 3.— Woodland management and productivity 


Suitability 
group 


4d3c 
4c2c 


1lw6 


2c8 


1lw6 


2w8 


lw8 


2w9 


Ac2c 
807 


2w9 


207 


301 


8c8 


i . Trees to plant 
Seedling Site 
anaes index 


Hazard of Equipment 

erosion limitation 
Slight -_-_} Moderate____] Moderate - 
Slight ----| Moderate____| Moderate _ 
Slight ----| Moderate_.__] Severe ___- 
Slight ---.| Moderate____] Moderate _ 
Slight ~---- Slight ----___ Slight -_-_ 
Slight ----4 Severe --____| Severe ____. 
Slight --.-| Moderate ____| Moderate _ 
Slight ----| Severe ______ Severe ____ 
Slight ---_-| Moderate____| Slight ____ 
Slight --_] Moderate -__.| Slight ____ 
Slight cae Severe ______| Slight ____ 
Slight _____| Moderate____| Moderate _ 
Slight -__-- Slight _---__- Slight _-___| 
Slight ____ Severe ______| Severe ____ 
Slight —---- Slight _--____ Slight _____ 
Slight —___ Slight ----___ Slight ---__ 
Slight ____ Moderate ____| Moderate _ 


Eastern cottonwood __ 
Southern red oak ____ 


Eastern redcedar -_-_ 
Eastern redcedar ____ 


Loblolly pine 
Slash pine ______ 
Yellow-poplar 
Sweetgum —_----_____ 
Southern red oak ____ 
White oak 
Cherrybark oak ______ 


Eastern cottonwood --| 
Sweetgum -__________ 
American sycamore __ 


Cherrybark oak _-_____ 
Loblolly pine 
Shumard oak __..___| 
Sweetgum ______-_.__ 
Water oak ---__-_____] 
White oak -___--__-___ 


Sweetgum ___________ 
Green ash -.-._______ 
American sycamore __| 


Cherry bark oak ______| 
Water oak _---_______ 
Loblolly pine 
Sweetgum ___________] 


Cherrybark oak ______ 
Green ash 
Loblolly pine 
Sweetgum ___--_-_____] 


Water oak ___-_______ 
Loblolly pine 
Sweetgum ___.--.-___ 


Eastern redcedar ____] 


Loblolly pine 
Shortleaf pine 
Sweetgum ____ eal 


Loblolly pine _ = 
Sweetgum __ ne 
Water oak _-----_____ 


Loblolly pine 
Shortleaf pine = 
Sweetgum ____ aa 
Cherrybark oak _ 
White oak __--__. a 


Loblolly pine —. = 
Shortleaf pine 


Loblolly pine 
Sweetgum 
Eastern redcedar ___- 
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Eastern cottonwood, 
loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, American 
sycamore, yellow- 
poplar, green ash. 


Loblolly pine. 
Eastern redcedar. 
Eastern redcedar. 


Loblolly pine, slash 
pine, yellow-poplar, 
cherrybark oak. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, sweet- 
gum, American 
sycamore. 


Cherrybark oak, lob- 
lolly pine, Shumard 
oak, sweetgum. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, green 
ash, American 
sycamore, 


Cherrybark oak, 
shumard oak, lob- 
lolly pine, sweet- 
gum, yellow-poplar. 


Cherrybark oak, 
green ash, loblolly 
pine, sweetgum, 
American sycamore. 


Loblolly pine, slash 
pine, sweetgum. 


Eastern redcedar. 


Loblolly pine, slash 
pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
shumard oak, 
sweetgum, Ameri- 
can sycamore, east- 
ern cottonwood. 


Loblolly pine, slash 
pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Eastern redcedar, 
loblolly pine. 
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TABLE 3.— Woodland management and productivity —Continued 


Soil series and 
map symbols Hazard of 


erosion 


Smithdale: SRE. 
Smithdale part _----_._______ 


Ruston part 


Stough: Sta 


Sumter: SuB2,SuC2 ______-___ Moderate -_| Moderate ____ 
Sweatman: 
OMG. eienoncusetuemedeensee Moderate ___- 
SXE: 
Sweatman part _-------.____ Slight Moderate ____ 
Smithdale part ---_---______ Slight Slight 
Tippah: ThB —_--_---__________ Slight Slight 


Tuscumbia: TL. 
Tuscumbia part ___-----___- 


Leeper part -__-______-_____ 
Una Uni ses Moderate ___- 
UPDO2 Ul toes ts Moderate ___- 
Wilcox: 

WEB) WeG hee Moderate ____ 

io? a eee ae Moderate ____ 


A rating of good means that the element of wildlife hab- 
itat or the kind of wildlife is easily created, improved, and 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management in 
this category, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the prescribed purpose. 

A rating of fair means the element of wildlife habitat or 
kind of habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in 
most places. Moderate intensity of management and fairly 
frequent attention are required for satisfactory results. 


Management concerns 


Equipment Seedling Site 


Moderate____| Slight --_- 


Potential productivity 


Trees to plant 


Loblolly pine Loblolly pine. 


Shortleaf pine 


| Loblolly pine Loblolly pine. 


Shortleaf pine __ 


Cherrybark oak 
Loblolly pine ___ 
Slash pine —_ 


Loblolly pine, slash 
pine, sweetgum. 


Water oak 


Moderate _| Eastern redcedar —-_- Eastern redcedar. 


Loblolly pine, short- 


Loblolly pine 
leaf pine. 


Shortleaf pine 


Slight Loblolly pine Loblolly pine, short- 
Shortleaf pine _______ leaf pine. 

Slight Loblolly pine Loblolly pine. 
Shortleaf pine 

Slight Cherrybark oak Cherrybark oak, 


shumard oak, lob- 
lolly pine, sweet- 
gum, yellow-poplar. 


Shumard oak 


Eastern cottonwood __ Eastern cottonwood, 


Green ash green ash, sweet- 
Sweetgum gum. 

Eastern cottonwood __ Eastern cottonwood, 
Sweetgu sweetgum, green 
Green ash ash, American 
American sycamore __ sycamore, 


Sweetgum, green 
ash, nuttall oak, 
water tupelo. 

Cherrybark oak 

Nuttall oak 

Water oak ____. 


Slight ____ Eastern cottonwood, 
loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, Ameriean 
sycamore, yellow- 


poplar. 


Cherrybark oak 
Sweetgum 


Moderate __| Loblolly pine Loblolly pine. 
Shortleaf pine 
Slash pine 

Moderate __| Loblolly pine Loblolly pine. 


Shortleaf pine 
Slash pine 


A rating of poor means the limitations for the designated 
element of wildlife habitat or kind of habitat are severe. 
Habitat can be created, improved, or maintained, but man- 
agement is difficult and requires intensive effort. 

A rating of very poor means that restrictions on the 
use of the soil for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe and that unsatisfactory results can 
be expected. It is either impossible or impractical to create, 
improve, or maintain wildlife habitat. 
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TABLE 4.—Soil ratings for wildlife habitat 


Elements of wildlife habitat 


Grasses 
and 
legumes 


Kinds of wildlife 


Soil series and 
map symbols 


Hardwood 
trees 


Grain and 


seed crops Openland | Woodland | Wetland 


Belden: Be __--_------__-___ ir ______.| Good ___._| Good -_---| Good ~---- | er ir ______| Good __---] Good —_--- Fair. 


Bigbee: Bg __-------------_ : Fair Fair... Poor __---_ Very poor _| Very poor -| Fair ------ Poor —--_--- Very poor. 
Binnsville: BnB -----------_| Poor -----_] Poor ------ I fet ir __---_] Poor ~----_ Very poor .} Poor -_---- IPs Very poor. 
Brooksville: BrA, BrB ir _..-__| Good ----_| Fair -----_| Poor ______ if notes I ir ------| Good ~_--- Fair. 
Cahaba: CaA __-_-__-------| Good -----] Good -----| Good -.---| Good ~----] Poor ------ Very poor -| Good -----| Good --_-- Very poor. 
Chalk outcrop: CoD. 
Chalk outcrop part Very poor _| Very poor -| Very poor -| Very poor _| Very poor - Very poor -| Very poor. 
Demopolis part -----------} Poor ---.-_] Poor -..---} Poor ------| Poor ------ Very poor _| Very poor -| Poor ___---| Poor ----__ Very poor. 
Griffith: (Gr -2-c2n0 ir _---___| Good _.--_| Good ___--] Good -_---_-] Poor -._-__| Poor ---_--| Good -_...) Good —----| Poor. 
a Seisae eee sees ir .....-| Good ....... Good _----| Good ----- | nee air ______| Good -__-_| Good --_-- Fair. 
KOB2. -seeneno loo i Good _____ Good _____ Good _---- Poor __---- Fair ------ Good ----- Good ~---- Poor. 
KpC2) cet gee i Good ---_- Good ----- Good -_--- Very poor -| Very poor -} Good -----| Good ___-_ Very poor 
Leeper: Le _---------------_| Good -----] Good ~-~-_ Fair _-----| Good ----- ir ___._.| Good -----| Good _----]| Good —___ Fair. 
Longview: 
LOA. cee ee ir _-----| Good ~---- Good _---- Good ____- 1 ir ______.| Good _---_| Good -____ Fair 
GOB. 2o=s2siee se suade ete. Good __.- Good ____- Good __--- Fair --_--- Poorsssss2 Good ____- Good _--_-| Poor 
Mathiston: Ma _-_--________ ir ______| Good _____ Good __---]| Good ~_--- ipa Ze ir _----] Good ~__--| Fair. 
Mayhew: MhA ___-___-_____| ir __-.._.| Good _____| Fair ------ Ie sence Ifo 11 neces iP oe Fair. 
Okolona: OkA, OKB) _____---{ Good __---} Good -.-__ ir _...._| Poor _-----| Poor __-__-_}| Very poor -| Good --__-| Good —---_ Very poor. 
Ora: 
OrB: .2cseesssieueei toto 2! (Good :-22-_} Good nace. Good -_---| Good ~----| Poor ------| Poor --_-_-| Good —____ Poor. 
OrC2,OrD2) _----__------__ ir _._---| Good -____ Good ___--} Good _.-__| Very poor _| Very poor -| Good ~_--- Very poor. 
Ozan: Oz_---_-_____________] Poor ______| Fair ______| Fair -----_]| Fair ------| Good ~----| Good —~-_-| Fair ------| Fair ------ Good 
Prentiss: PrA,PrB  —------.-_ ir ______| Good _....| Good _____| Good ~__-_| Poor ------| Poor ------| Good ~_.--| Good ----_| Poor. 
Ruston: RuC __------__-____ ir ______| Good ~----| Good —---__| Good ----_] Very poor -| Very poor -| Good -----] Good --___| Very poor. 
Sessum: Se -_----_--------_ Te caer \ eens ir -_--_-| Good -----| Good ____- a ir ______| Good. 
Smithdale: SRE. 
Smithdale part --------___| Fair -==-= Good ___-- Good ___-- Very poor _| Very poor _| Fair ----__ Very poor. 
Ruston part _-------_-_-__| ir ______| Good __---] Good -_---] Good ____. Very poor _| Very poor -| Good -___~| Very poor. 
Stough: StA ___--_-________ ir _.____| Good _..--| Good ~----| Good —_--- oe ir _-.---| Good _....| Good -_--- Fair. 
Sumter: 
SUB2: ec ceesen nate i IP ces ir ------| Good —-----| Poor ~----- Very poor _| Fair _-----| Good _____ Very poor. 
SuC2® pte eee i if ene ir __-_---] Good —_-_- Very poor _ ir ____-_| Good -_-__] Very poor. 
Sweatman: 
WG eo eae ir ______| Good -_---| Good -----| Good __--_] Poor --.--- Very poor -| Good -----| Good -_-__ Very poor. 
SXE: 
Sweatman part --__-_--___ ir __----| Good ___--- Very poor -| Very poor -| Fair _-----| Good ~~~. Very poor. 
Smithdale part -- ir ------| Good ~--.-] Good ----- Very poor -| Very poor -| Fair ------| Good _--__ Very poor. 
Tippah: ThB _.__-____-_---_| Good -----] Good -----| Good -_.--| Good ~---_] Poor --__-_| Poor ---___| Good --___| Good ----- Poor. 
Tuscumbia: TL. 
Tuscumbia part ----------  — ir _--__ ir _-----| Good _.--] Good ~_--- iP oe IP aec2e3 Good. 
Leeper part --------------| Good __--_| Good —_--- ir _....| Good _____ ir _-----| Good -.---| Good --.--| Good ----- 
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Each habitat element rated in table 4 is explained as 
follows. 

Grain and seed crops. —Seed-producing annual plants 
used by wildlife. Examples are wheat, corn, oats, and 
soybeans. 

Grasses and legumes.—Domestic grasses and legumes 
that are established by planting and provide food and cover 
for wildlife. Grasses include bahiagrass, ryegrass, and fes- 
cue; legumes include bicolor lespedeza, clovers, and 
partridgepea. 

Wild herbaceous plants. —Native or introduced peren- 
nial grasses, forbs, and weeds generally established natu- 
rally. They provide food and cover for wildlife. Examples 
are pokeweed, ragweed, woolly croton, elderberry, and 
sumac. 

Hardwood trees.—Nonconiferous trees, shrubs, and 
woody vines that produce food for wildlife in the form of 
fruits, nuts, buds, catkins, and browse. Such plants com- 
monly grow in a natural environment, but they are also 
planted and developed through wildlife management pro- 
grams. Typical species in this category are oaks, hickory, 
beech, mulberry, grape, and honeysuckle. 

Wetland plants.—Annual and perennial herbaceous 
plants that grow wild on moist and wet soils. They furnish 
food and cover mostly for wetland wildlife. Typical exam- 
ples of these plants are smartweed, barnyardgrass, and 


rushes. Submerged and floating aquatic plants are not in- . 


cluded in this category. 

Shallow-water areas.—Impoundments or excavations 
for controlling water, generally not more than 5 feet deep, 
to create habitats that are suitable for waterfowl. Some 
areas are designed to be drained, planted, and then flooded; 
others are permanent impoundments that grow submerged 
aquatic plants. 

Table 4 also rates soils according to their potential as 
habitat for the three kinds of wildlife—openland, wood- 
land, and wetlana. These ratings are based on the ratings 
made for the applicable elements of habitat. For example, 
soils rated very poor for shallow-water developments are 
rated very poor for wetland wildlife. 

Openland wildlife. —Birds and mammals that normally 
live in meadows, pastures, lawns, and open areas where 
grasses, herbs, and shrubby plants grow. Quail, dove, cot- 
tontail rabbit, and fox are typical examples of openland 
wildlife. 

Woodland wildlife. —Birds and mammals that normally 
live in wooded areas consisting of hardwood trees, conif- 
erous trees, and shrubs. Woodcock, wild turkey, deer, 
squirrel, and raccoon are typical examples of woodland 
wildlife. 

Wetland wildlife.—Birds and mammals that normally 
live in wet areas, marshes, and swamps. Duck, geese, 
nee mink, and muskrat are typical examples of wetland 
wi re. 


Engineering Uses of the Soils * 


This section is useful to those who need information 
about soils used as structural material or as foundations 


5 V. L. BYRD, agricultural engineer, helped prepare this section. 


‘upon which structures are built. Among those who can 


benefit from this section are planning commissions, town 
and city managers, land developers, engineers, contractors, 
and farmers. 

Among properties of soils highly important in engineer- 
ing are permeability, strength, compaction characteristics, 
soil drainage condition, shrink-swell potential, grain size, 
plasticity, and reaction. Also important are depth to the 
water table, depth to bedrock, and slope. These properties, 
in various degrees and combinations, affect construction 
and maintenance of roads, airports, pipelines, foundations 
for small buildings, irrigation systems, ponds and small 
dams, and systems for disposal of sewage and refuse. 

Information in this section of the soil survey can be help- 
ful to those who— 


1. Select potential residential, industrial, commer- 
cial, and recreational areas. 

2. Evaluate alternative routes for roads, highways, 
pipelines, and underground cables. 

3. Seek sources of gravel, sand, or clay. 

4. Plan farm drainage systems, irrigation systems, 
ponds, terraces, and other structures for control- 
ling water and conserving soil. 

5. Correlate performance of structures already built 
with properties of the kinds of soil on which they 
are built, for the purpose of predicting perform- 
ance of structures on the same or similar kinds of 
soil in other locations. 

6. Predict the trafficability of soils for cross-country 
movement of vehicles and construction equipment. 

7. Develop preliminary estimates pertinent to con- 
struction in a particular area. 


Most of the information in this section is presented in 
tables 5 through 11, which show several estimated soil 
properties significant in engineering and interpretations 
for various engineering uses. 

This information, along with the soil map and other 
parts of this publication, can be used to make interpreta- 
tions in addition to those given in tables 8, 9, 10, and 11. 
It can also be used to make other useful maps. 

The information in this section does not eliminate the 
need for further investigations at sites selected for engi- 
neering works, especially works that involve heavy loads or 
that require excavations to depths greater than those 
shown in the tables, generally depths greater than 72 
inches. Also, inspection of sites, especially small ones, is 
needed because many delineated areas of a given soil map- 
ping unit may contain small areas of other kinds of soil 
that have strongly contrasting properties and different 
suitabilities or limitations for soil engineering. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have special 
meaning in soil science but are not known to all engineers. 
Many of these terms commonly used in soil science are de- 


_ fined in the Glossary. 


Engineering classification systems 


The two systems most commonly used in classifying 
samples of soils for engineering are the Unified system (21) 
used by the engineers of the Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Defense, and others; and the AASHTO sys- 
tem (1) adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials. 
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In the Unified system, soils are classified according to 
particle-size distribution, plasticity, liquid limit, and con- 
tent of organic matter. Soils are grouped in 15 classes. 
There are eight classes of coarse-grained soils, identified as 
GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six classes of fine- 
grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; 
and one class of highly organic soils, identified as Pt. Soils 
on the borderline between two classes are designated by 
symbols for both classes; for example, SP-SM. 

The AASHTO system is used to classify soils according 
to those properties that affect use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a soil is placed in one of 
seven basic groups, ranging from A-1 to A-7, on the basis 
of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
In group A-1 are gravelly soils of high bearing strength, or 
the best soils for subgrade (foundation). At the other ex- 
treme, in group A-7, are clayey soils that have low strength 
when wet and that are the poorest soils for subgrade. 


Estimated soil properties significant in engineering 


Several estimated soil properties significant in engineer- 
ing are given in tables 5, 6, and 7. These estimates are made 
for the representative profiles of each kind of soil. Esti- 
mates are given for the whole soil or for layers sufficiently 
different to have significance for soil engineering. The es- 

’ timates are based on field observations made in the course 
of mapping, on test data for these and similar soils, and on 
experience with the same kinds of soil in other survey 
areas. Following are explanations of some of the columns 
in table 5. 

Soil texture is described in table 5 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
take into account the percentage of sand, silt, and clay in 
soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 
“Loam,” for example, is soil material that contains 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 percent 
sand. If the soil contains gravel or other particles coarser 
than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, for example, 
“gravelly loamy sand.” “Sand,” “silt,” “clay,” and some of 
the other terms used in USDA textural classification are 
defined in the glossary. 

Unified and AASHTO estimated ratings are also given. 
For an explanation of these terms see the section “Engi- 
neering Classification Systems.” The columns headed “Per- 
centage passing sieve number” show estimated particle-size 
distribution according to standard sieve sizes. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil is increased from a 
dry state, the material changes from a semisolid to a plastic 
state. If the moisture content is further increased, the ma- 
terial changes from a plastic to a liquid state. The plastic 
limit is the moisture content at which the soil material 
changes from the semisolid to plastic state; and the liquid 
limit, from a plastic to a quid. state. The plasticity index 
is the numerical difference between the liquid limit and the 
plastic limit. It indicates the range of moisture content 
within which a soil material is plastic. “NP” in the table in- 
dicates the soil material is nonplastic. 

Table 6 contains information on the estimated physical 
and chemical properties of the soil. Following are explana- 
tions of some of the terms used in that table. 

Permeability is that quality of a soil that enables it to 


transmit water or air. It is estimated on the basis of those 
soil characteristics observed in the field, particularly struc- 
ture and texture. The estimates in table 6 do not take into 
account lateral seepage or such transient soil features as 
plowpans and surface crusts. 

Available water capacity is the ability of soils to hold 
water for use by most plants. It is commonly defined as the 
difference between the amount of water in the soil at field 
capacity and the amount at the wilting point of most crop 
plants. Available water capacity is influenced greatly by 
soil texture, density, and content of salts, and the content 
of organic matter. 

Soil reaction is the degree of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. The pH values and terms used 
to describe soil reaction are explained in the Glossary. 

Shrink-swell potential is the change in the volume of soil 
material when the content of moisture changes. It is the 
extent to which the soil shrinks as it dries or swells as it 
gets wet. This shrinking and swelling is influenced by the 
amount and kind of clay in the soil. Shrinking and swell- 
ing of soils cause much damage to building foundations, 
roads, and other structures. A high shrink-swell potential 
indicates a hazard to maintenance of structures built in, 
on, or with material having this rating. 

Risk of corrosion, as used in table 6, pertains to potential 
soil-induced chemical action that dissolves or weakens un- 
coated steel or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated 
steel is related to soil properties such as drainage, texture, 
total acidity, and electrical conductivity of the soil ma- 
terial. Corrosivity for concrete is influenced mainly by the 
content of sodium or magnesium sulfate, but also by soil 
texture and acidity. Installations of uncoated steel that 
intersect soil boundaries or soil horizons are more suscep- 
tible to corrosion than installations entirely in one kind of 
soil or in one soil horizon. A corrosivity rating of low means 
there is a low probability of soil-induced corrosion damage. 
A rating of high means that there is a high probability of 
damage, so that protective measures for steel and more re- 
sistant concrete should be used to avoid or minimize 
damage. 

Erosion factors are used in an equation that predicts the 
amount of erosion resulting from certain land treatment. 
The soil erodibility factor (K) is a measure of the suscepti- 
bility of the soil to detachment and transport by rainfall. 
Soils having the highest numbers are the most erodible. 
The soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of 
soil erosion, whether from rainfall or wind, that permits a 
high level of crop productivity to be sustained economically 
and indefinitely. 

Table 7 contains information on soil and water features; 
namely, hydrologic groups, flooding, high water tables, and 
depth to and hardness of bedrock. Following are explana- 
re of these features and some of the terms used in the 
table. 

Hydrologic groups are those soils that have similar run- 
off potential under similar storm and cover conditions. The 
soils have been placed in four classes, designated A, B, C, or 
D. Class A soils have the lowest potential for runoff, and 
class D soils, the highest. Dual class ratings indicate the 
hydrologic groups for artificially drained and undrained 
conditions of a soil respectively. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soils by water 
from overflowing streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, 
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Soil series and 

map symbols 
Belden: Be —.-- eee 
Bigbee: Bg -_--__---__-____-__-_____-_-______ 


Binnsville: BnB __--____-__-_____-___________ 


Brooksville: BrA, BrB) _______________________| 
Cahaba: CaA --_----------------------------- 


Chalk outcrop: CoD. 


Chalk outcrop part. 
Too variable for valid estimates. 


Demopolis part ---.--_-------------------__| 
Mapped only in complex with 
Chalk outerop. 


GPETthS G0 eee ek eee 


TieQ0G WG. Sent coete bons cee hcceeecemcnece! 


Longview: LoA,LoB __----.------------------ 


Mathiston: Ma) 222225. ooo 23 eee 
Mayhew: MhA ____________---___---_-----_-- 
Okolona: OkA, OKB ___--------- 


Ora: OrB,Ore2,OrD2  __ 


BOSSI BG cee 


Smithdale: SRE. 
Smithdale part -------------------------_-- 
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TABLE 5.—Estimated soil properties 
[The symbol < 


Classification 


Tn 
0-7 Silt loam: 2002 sse se etes CL, ML, CL-ML A-4 
7-60 Silt loam, silty clay loam, clay loam _ CL, ML A-6, A-7 
0-17 Loamy sand __----_---_-_--_------_- SM, SP-SM A-2-4, A-3 
17-80 Sand, fine sand __----___--___-_-___-_________ SP-SM, SM A-2-4, A-3 
0-8 Silty clay, silty clay loam ___-_______________ CL, CH A-7 
8-12 Silty clay loam, silty clay —----_-------______] CL, CH A-7 
12-48 Weathered bedrock. 
0-12 Silty clay --______-_________________-__-_____ CL, CH A-7 
12-70 Silty clay, clay _-___ _---| CH A-7 
0-17 Sandy loam ——~-..----. _.._| SM A-4, A-2-4 
17-42 Sandy clay loam, loam, clay loam _ ~-_-| SC,CL A-4, A-6 
42-80 Loamy sand, fine sandy loam ~____-_--_-___-] SM, SP-SM A-2-4 
0-5 Silty clayloam —---_--_------_-_--_ CL, CL-ML A-4, A-6, A-7 
5-9 Silty clay loam, clay loam ~-------------_-__| GM, GC, GM-GC A-2 
9-24 Chalk. 
0-10 DIGG BY ce cceweeccnuni ab cena mesa ieee CL, CH A-7 
10-66 Silty clay, clay _---.-----------------_-__-_4 CH A-7 
0-4 Silt lod os CL-ML, CL A-6, A-4, A-7 
4-50 Silty clay, clay, silty clay loam H, CL A-7, A-6 
50-68 Clay, silty elay _--------__--__ A-7 
0-7 Silty clay, silty clay loam ___ A-7 
7-60 Clay, silty clay, silty clay loa A-7 
0-8 Silt loam __---.------ A-4, A-6 
8-51 Silt loam, silty clay loam ___ A-6 
51-80 Silty clay loam, silt loam ~----.---------____| A-7, A-6 
0-6 DU OAM: ooo ct ee A-4, A-6 
6-50 Silty clay loam, loam, silt loam — A-6, A-7 
0-5 Silt loam 22.22.2025 sesseet A-6,A-7 
5-48 Silty clay loam, silty clay, clay _----____-____| A-7 
0-8 UT OG eee ete oereuatd el A-7 
8-65 Silty clay, clay CH A-7 
0-6 Oat) sas coc ashi eae oe el SM-SC, SM, ML, A-4, A-2 
CL-ML 
6-26 Clay loam, sandy clay loam, loam -------__--| CL A-6, A-4, A-7 
26-56 Sandy clay loam, loam, sandy loam _---_---- CL A-6, A-7, A-4 
0-19 Sandy lation SM, ML A-4 
19-58 Loam, sandy loam _-------_-----__- ML, CL-ML, CL A~4 
58-80 Loam, sandy clay loam, sandy loam _ CL, CL-ML, ML A-4, A-6 
0-26 Sandy loam, loam ___-..-------------------_ ML, CL-ML, SM, CL, A-4 
SC, SM-SC 
26-60 Loam, sandy loam, fine sandy loam ~_----__- CL, ML, SC, SM, A-6,A-4 
CL-ML, SM-SC 
0-7 Fine sandy loam ---------------------------| SM, ML A-4, A-2-4 
7-38 Loam, clay loam ~-----_----_- SC, CL A-6 
38-58 Fine sandy loam, sandy loam oe SuSE: ML, CL- A-4, A-2-4 
58-80 Sandy clay loam, loam, clay loam —--------__ SC-CL A-6 
0-4 Silty clay 222 Sooo oe CH, CL A-7 
4-44 Silty clay, silty clay loam -. CH A-T 
44-62 Clay cee a et SS CH A-7 
0-12 Fine sandy loam _-_-.----------------------- SM, SM-SC A-4 
12-28 Clay loam, sandy clay loam, loam --------__-- See ae CL, A-6, A-4 
28-80 Loam, sandy loam ___-_-_-_-__-__--_--_-_____-- SM, ML, CL, SC, A-4 
SM-SC, CL-ML 
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significant in engineering 


means less than] 


fraguelits Percentage passing sieve No.— 


100 100 70-100 51-100 
100 100 100 70-95 
100 95-100 80-95 5-30 
85-100 85-100 80-100 5-20 
90-100 80-100 75-100 70-95 
60-90 60-90 60-90 60-90 
0 100 100 95-100 85-95 
0 100 100 95-100 90-95 
0 95-100 95-100 65-90 30-45 
0 90-100 80-100 75-90 40-75 
0 95-100 90-100 60-85 10-35 
85-100 75-90 65~85 50-80 
0 20-30 15-25 10-20 8-15 
0 100 95-100 95-100 85-95 
0 100 95-100 75-95 75-95 
0 100 100 90-100 70-95 
0 100 100 95-100 85-95 
0 100 100 90-100 15-95 
0 100 100 90-100 80-95 
0 100 100 95-100 80-97 
0 100 100 95-100 70-90 
0 100 100 90-100 80-95 
0 100 100 95-100 75-90 
0 100 100 85-100 60-95 
0 100 100 85-100 70-90 
0 100 100 90-100 70-95 
0 100 100 95-100 85-95 
0 100 95-100 85-95 
0 95-100 95-100 95-100 90-95 
0 100 95-100 65-85 30-65 
0 100 95-100 80-100 50-80 
0 100 95-100 80-100 50-75 
0 95-100 95-100 90-100 40-75 
0 95-100 95-100 90-100 51-80 
0 95-100 95-100 90-100 51-85 
0 100 100 65-100 36-75 
0 100 100 70-100 40-75 
0 85-100 78-100 65-100 30-75 
0 85-100 78-100 70-100 36-75 
0 85-100 78-100 65-100 30-75 
0 85-100 78-100 70-100 36-75 
0 100 100 95-100 90-95 
0 100 100 90-100 80-95 
0 100 100 95-100 80-90 
0 100 85-100 60-80 36-49 
0 100 85-100 80-95 45-75 


Plasticity 
index 


'NP-10 
12-25 


37 
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TABLE 5.—Estimated soil properties 


‘ : Classification 
sei ir Depth USDA texture 


Ruston partssssss eee sts oe Fine sandy loam _-------------_--_----------- SM, ML A-4, A-2-4 
Loam, clay loam _________-___. SC, CL A-6 
Fine sandy loam, sandy loam SM, SM-SC, ML, A-4, A-2-4 
CL-ML 
Sandy clay loam, loam, clay loam ~---_------ SC-CL 
Stough: StA _.---_-------- Sandy oat x02 2s os oe SM- ov SM, ML, 


CL- 

ML, CL. CL-ML 
SM, SC, CL, ML 
CL, ML 

CH, CL 


Loam, fine sandy loam —------__------_--_---| 
Sandy loam, sandy clay loam, loam — 


Silty clay loam ~_------------_-____ 
Silty clay, clay, silty clay loam ___._-----_-__ 
Weathered bedrock. 


Sumter: $uB2,SuC2 _--_--_---___-_-__----------| 


Sweatman: ’ 

SW ac ee Fine sandy loam __--_------_---_---------___ CL-ML, CL, ML A-4 

Clay, silty clay, silty clay loam — MH, CH, CL A-7 

Clay, silty clay, silty clay loam __. MH, CH, CL A-7 

Weathered bedrock, stratified _-_.-.------__ ML, CL, CL-ML A-4 

SXE: 

Sweatman part __-.------------------------ Fine sandy loam _---_----------_----_------ CL-ML, CL, ML A-4 

Clay, silty clay, silty clay loam __ MH, CH, CL A-7 

Clay, silty clay, silty clay loam __ MH, CH, CL A-7 

Weathered bedrock, stratified —_ ar 7 CL-ML A-4 

Smithdale part _--_-________-______-__--__-__ Fine sandy loam -_-----------__-_ M-SC A-4 
Clay loam, sandy clay loam, loam —---------- SHC, Sc, CL, A-6, A-4 

Loam, sandy loam ~-------~---------------- SM, ML, CL, SC, A~4 

SM-SC) CL-ML 

Tippahis THB: 2522 ose Silt loatt 2205.5. oes oe See CL, CL-ML A-4 
Silty clay loam, silt loam ____- CL A-6, A-7 

Silty clay loam, silty clay, clay CH A-7 


Weathered bedrock. 


Tuscumbia: TL. 


Tuscumbia part --___-------__-____________ DUlty Clay 2222 A ee es CL A-T, A-6 
Clay, silty clay, silty clay loa CH A-7 
Leeper part ___---_------------------------ Silty clay, silty clay loam -__---- CH, CL A-T 
Clay, silty clay, silty clay loam ----------_-___ CH A-7 

nai Une seetesese eee le Clayloam 232s os stce nese tees CL, CL-ML, SC, A-6, A-4 

SM-SC 

Clay, silty clay A-T 
Ur bos Ui sce stone oo ee se Silty clay loam A-6 
Silty clay loam, silty clay, clay ------------__ A-T 
Wilcox: WeB, WcC, WcD ____----------_-____- UY (ORY eat ete cree cect A-T 
gay silty clay, silty clay loam ae 


Weed bedrock. 


1 Nonplastic. 
TABLE 6.—-E'stimated chemical 
[The symbol < 
Soil series and map symbols Permeability Available Soil reaction 
water capacity 
In du per hr In per in of soil pH 

Beldeii? 6) 2222s ee 0-7 0.6-2.0 0.20-0.22 5.6-7.3 

7-60 0.6-2.0 0.19-0.22 5.6-7.3 

B 21-4 0) =~ jaeee ete  e Ea  e e oere e SeTe 0-17 6.0-20.0 0.05-0.10 4,5-6.0 

17-80 6.0-20.0 0.05-0.08 4,5-6.0 

Binnisvilles BOB: cs 0-8 0.06-0.2 0.15-0.18 7.9-8.4 

8-12 0.06-0.2 0.12-0.16 7.9-8.4 

Brooksville: BrA, BrB oe 0-12 0.06-0.2 0.20-0.22 5.1-6.5 

12-70 <0.06 0.18-0.20 6.6-8.4 
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significant in engineering —Continued 


Percentage passing sieve No.— 


Fragments Plasticity 
more than 3 in. 4 10 40 200 index 
Pet 
0 85-100 78-100 65-100 30-75 NP-3 
0 85-100 78-100 70-100 36-75 11-18 
0 85-100 78-100 65-100 30-75 NP-7 
0 85-100 78-100 70-100 36-75 11-18 
0 100 100 65-95 35-65 NP-7 
0 100 100 75-95 50-75 NP-8 
0 100 100 65-90 40-65 8-15 
0 99-100 99-100 98-100 85-90 16-25 
0 100 99-100 99-100 90-95 16-32 
0 100 100 90-100 55-90 NP-10 
0 95-100 95-100 95-100 90-95 18-40 
0 95-100 80-100 95-100 70-85 18-42 
0 95-100 75-100 60-95 55-95 NP-10 
0 100 100 90-100 55-90 NP-10 
0 95-100 95-100 95-100 90-95 18-40 
0 95-100 80-100 95-100 70-85 18-42 
0 95-100 75-100 60-95 55-95 NP-10 
0 100 85-100 60-80 36-49 NP-5 
0 100 85-100 80-95 45-75 7-15 
0 100 85-100 65-80 36-70 NP-10 
100 100 90-100 70-90 4-10 
0 100 98-100 90-100 85-95 11-22 
0 100 99-100 80-100 60-95 25-40 
Seshede 3 3 eon 100 100 90-100 75-90 15-25 
Se eee eee 100 100 95-100 80-95 30-50 
0 100 100 90-100 80-95 25-45 
0 100 100 95-100 80-97 30-50 
0 100 100 80-95 40-80 4-22 
0 100 100 90-100 75-95 20-40 
0 100 100 95-100 95-100 15-25 
0 100 100 95-100 80-98 20-36 
0 100 100 95-100 80-95 19-25 
0 100 100 95-100 80-95 22-40 
0 100 100 90-100 75-95 39-80 


and physical properties 


means less than] 


Risk of corrosion Erosion factors 


Moderate ___ 
Moderate = BT 


Very high _. 
Very high _----..--_--_ 


40 


Soil series and map symbols 


Calaba: Oak once o nak boasel el eeeleeca ene 


Chalk outcrop: CoD. 
Chalk outcrop part. 
Too variable to be rated. 


Demopolis part .---_----_--_--------------------------. 
Griffith: (Gt oS er ee 


Kipling: KpA, KpB2,KpC2 ---------------------------~-. 


Matiiston? Me. 26.22 essence doc cent ceausecnedenneny eee 
Mavhew? MWA. sccceeciccemeeniobiewomebidenneieeode 
Okolona: OkA, OkB __--_--_-_-_-_----- 


Ora! OrBOrC2'OrD2 nee oe oe te 


Prentiss: PrA,PrB 9 __-_--__---_-_-_------------.------- 


Ruston? RUC: sso os 25-2 eee 


SO CUCU SOO ca saccades 


Smithdale: SRE. 


Smithdale part .-------------_--_-__-----_--- ee 


RuStOMm pantr2- 5-22 8 


DUOUWNE CA sec eee sede eonaen Ge auwenaesuccuen: 


Sumter: SuB2,SuC2 --.--___._-__-__--_--- 


Sweatman: 


WG ss ct lg ee hs 


SXE: 


SOIL SURVEY 


Depth 


} 


e 
1 
as 


1 
Coo 


on 
i=) Ti eo OS 
A Hoe Are woo 


TABLE 6.—Estimated chemical and 


Permeability * beers Soil reaction 
In per kr Tn perinof soil pH 
2,0-6.0 0.05-0.14 4.5-6.0 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0.15 4.5-6.0 
6.0-20.0 0.05-0.10 4.5-6.0 
0.2-0.6 0.15-0.18 7,9-8.4 
0.2-0.6 0.10-0.15 7.9-8.4 

<0.06 0.18-0.20 6.6-8.4 
<0.06 0.15-0.18 6.6-8.4 
0.06-0.20 0.20-0.22 4.0-6.0 
0.06-0.20 0.20-0.22 4.0-8.4 
0.06 0.18-0.20 5.1-8.4 
0.06-0.2 0.18-0.22 5.6-8.4 
0.06 0.18-0.20 5.6-8.4 
0.6-2.0 0.20-0.22 4.5-7.3 
0.2-0.6 0.18-0.20 4.5-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.15-0.20 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.18-0.22 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.18-0.22 4.5-5.5 
0.06-0.2 0.20-0.22 4.5-6.0 
<0.06 0.18-0.20 4.5-6.0 
<0.06 0.20-0.22 6.6-8.4 
<0.06 0.18-0.20 6.6-8.4 
2.0-6.0 0.10-0.13 4.0-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0.18 4.0-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.05-0.10 4.0-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.14-0.17 4.5-6.0 
0.06-0.2 0.15-0.18 4.5-6.0 
0.06-0,2 0.15-0.18 4.5-6.0 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0.16 45-55 
0.2-0.6 0.06-0.09 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.09-0.16 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0.17 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0.15 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0.17 4.5-5.5 
0.06-0.20 0.18-0.20 4.5-6.0 
<0.06 0.17-0.19 4.5-6.0 
<0.06 0.10-0.15 5.6-8.4 
2.0-6.0 0.14-0.16 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.15-0.17 4.5-5.5 
2.0-6.0 0.14-0.16 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.09-0.16 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0.17 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0.15 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0.17 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.12-0,18 4.5-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.07-0.11 4.5-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.07-0.11 4.5-5.5 
0.06-2.0 0.12-0.17 7.4-8.4 
0.06-2.0 0.12-0.17 7.4-8.4 
0.6-2.0 0.20-0.22 4.5-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.16-0.20 4.5-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.16-0,20 4.5-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.10-0.18 4.5-5.5 
0.6-2.0 0.20-0.22 4.5-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.16-0.20 4.5-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.16-0.20 4.5-5.5 
0.2-0.6 0.10-0.18 4.5-5.5 
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physical properties —Continued 


Uncoated steel Concrete rT 


Very low _------------- LOW soso sce Moderate 


Low 
Very low L Moderate 


Shrink-swell potential 


Low 
High 


Very high 


Moderate 
High oe see eS 


HIGH ee 
Very high 


Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate: cope 
Moderate ___ 
Moderate _ 


Moderate __ 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


hm como 


np ReERe NWwhy 


Co CON 


Se sees sss 


DiG We ee 2 
Moderate __ 

Moderate 
Moderate 


LOW 2.) ee 
Moderate —___ 
Moderate ___ 
Moderate __-____-... 
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TABLE 6.—Estimated chemical and 


Soil series and map symbols Permeability Wy Foams Soil reaction 


ES 


In per in of soil 


Simithdale part.<.cs2--2200)2 co ee 


1 


Tippahs WHS \2ic2 ssa aah neh 


RR a oe 
gran Gori 
DONS ONS 
Cooo won 


Tuscumbia: TL. 
Tuscumbia part)---s2=s2e56 2s i Ee 


1 
DI RH 


Qo 


t T 
GIGLI Gor Gren Gage 9c le 
noe on or Pe OB 


i 
1 


PRO AD WS AD RD 
& 

RS a IR OG Ox ON 

SSS BE rN aD aw 


wy 
i 
LBNL DH GY 
ore oe 
r 
TOUS 


TABLE 7.—Soil and 
[The symbol > 


Flooding 


Hydrologic 
group 


Soil series and map symbols 


Frequency Duration Months 


Belden: “8@ <2203 ase ao 
Bigbee: Bg ____. 
Binnsville: BnB _____ 
Brooksville: BrA, BrB 


Common _____-_-_--___] i January to March _____ 
Rare to common January to March ___-- 


BOUrFa 


Cahaba: CaA ~-------------------_-----------_- 
Chalk outcrop: CoD. 

Chalk outcrop part __-______________- None - eee |b 

Demopolis part es 79" NOne Sie ee Ne ee ee 
Griffith: (Gr csecnse sce os en ee se, D January to March 
Kipling: KpA, KpB2, KpC2 Do deCNon@2n eee es 
Leeper: Le —----------_--__---_______ D January to March 
Longview: LoA, LoB I) ING nace ace a ee ete Ne Soe 
Mathiston: Ma ___. Cc January to April — 
Mayhew: MhA ____ MN) GING Saeed eee ee oe Sennen eee See ae eee 
Okolona: OkA, OKB __ De I, SNOMG sa ea ee ae eek 
Ora: OrB, OrC2, OrD2 Ge ihe INOW Sct ot At et it Sa 
Ozan: Oz ___.____.-___. Dh, (NON@ ie ns 
Prentiss: PrA, PrB CY ORG cl a eta ees 
Ruston: RuC _-_--- Be NING ss i ce ae la aerate erate iairendotd arcane 
Sesslim: S@!oo2 a D- || Noties2222-e sonnel ee 
Smithdale: SRE. 

Smithdale part ~-------------------------- B 

Ruston part ____ B 
Stough: StA _______ Cc 
Sumter: SuB2,SuC2 _______ C 
Sweatman: 

WOO cee eee ee bo Se eA ING TG etic 5 NS eS Ne 
SXE: 

Sweatman part __--------_---_______-_-__-___ C 

Smithdale part _ B 
Tippah? The. 222232222 Cc 
Tuscumbia: TL. 

Tuscumbia part _--------------------_-------_ D ~~ | ~Common __--_.-..-.-._| Brief to long _--_._____| January to March _____. 

Leeper part _____ D ~~ | ~Common _____---------| Brief —2 22. January to March _____. 
Una: Un ___-- D January to March ____- 
Urbo: Ur --_-_------___ D Brief to long January to March _____ 
Wilcox: WcB, WeC, WeD } es (Ae: 1s: Seen ere EID) LUC raE CUrNc eT Sem EmeSE Ie ene rnS etre wen tenner 
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physical properties —Continued 


Shrink-swell potential 


water features 
means more than] 


High water table Bedrock 


Ft 


Hardness 


1.0-1.5 Apparent January to March --.----------------} 60 Lee 
3.5-6.0 Apparent January to Mareh .---------. | 60 LL 
GON, Nee ne ete eee sts So oe as i Nt Rete Se Rippable. 
2.0-4.0 | Perched _____ January to March -------------____--| >60 [2 
POO) [eect el ee A ae ee | BO)! Moc Ses a a ee ee 
POOT he a eee ee ee sees ee ee he Rippable. 
OS ih ee Rippable. 
1.5-2.5 
1.5-3.0 
1.0-2.0 
1.0-3.0 December to April ___. 
1.5-2.5 January to April _.__ 
0-1.0 " 
4.0-6.0 January to March —___ 
2.0-3.5 February to April ____ 
1.0-2.5 December to ey eee 
2.0-2.5 January to March __ 
pg | | aun eae ae ce Ue ent Be Pee nen One Set LOR ents MECN A aioe 
0.5-1.5 February to April -______ 
DEO lector, eee 
>6.0 | ----_-__-- 
1.0-1.5 
POU [sos seterse eee tate ee ce en nae 
> oe Ree Ree ee IDS! OES ee etn eee Meee one a eee eee eT 
OO cs ot 
Palit) a) Denes oe One oie Re eee ee SOON SE Senne ase el een S ne en amen 
1.5-8.0 Perched -- -cc eo December to April 
0.5-1.5 | Apparent------------___ December to April --------__________ 
1.0-2.0 Apparent _ January to March __--_---.-- 
0.5-1.0 Apparent _ November to April -_--_-_-_-________ 
1.0-2.0 Apparent _. January to March -__--_--_-._______. 
1.5-3.0 Perched) 2255222 | January to April _--____---.______ 


Soil series and 
map symbols 


Belden: Be 


Bigbee: Bg 


Binnsville: BnB 


Brooksville: 
BrA 


Cahaba: CaA 


Chalk outcrop: CoD. 
Chalk outcrop part — 


Demopolis part —-__ 


Griffith: Gr 


Mathiston: Ma 


Mayhew: MhA 


Okolona: 
OkA 


Ora: 


OrD2 


PrA 


Ruston: RuC 


Sessum: Se_-__-_-____ 


Smithdale: SRE. 
Smithdale part 


Ruston part 


Stough: StA 


Sumter: 
SUB! ee 2 
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TABLE 8.—Soil ratings for sanitary facilities 


[“Depth to rock” and some of the other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text 
for definitions of terms used to rate soils] 


Septic tank 
absorption fields 


Severe: floods; 
wetness. 


Severe: floods 


Severe: depth to 
rock; percs slowly. 


Severe: percs slowly; 
wetness. 


Severe: percs slowly; 
wetness. 


Severe: floods 


Severe: depth to 
rock. 

Severe: depth to 
rock; percs slowly. 


Severe: floods; percs 
slowly; wetness. 


Severe: peres slowly 
Severe: percs slowly 


Severe: peres slowly; 
wetness; floods. 


Severe: percs slowly; 
wetness. 

Severe: percs slowly; 
wetness. 


Severe: floods; 
wetness. 


Severe: peres slowly; 
wetness. 


peres slowly 
peres slowly 


Severe: 
Severe: 


Severe: 
Severe: 


Severe: wetness; 
percs slowly. 


peres slowly 


Severe: peres slowly; 
wetness. 

Severe: peres slowly; 
wetness. 


Moderate: percs 
slowly. 


Severe: percs slowly; 
wetness. 


peres slowly _ 


Severe: slope -----_-- 


Moderate: percs 
slowly. 


Severe: percs slowly 


Severe: percs slowly; 
depth to rock. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Severe: floods; 
wetness. 


Severe: floods; 
seepage. 


Severe: depth to 
rock. 


Favorable 


Moderate: slope 


Severe: seepage 


Severe: depth to 
rock, 

Severe: depth to 
rock; slope. 
Favorable 


Favorable 
Moderate: slope 


Favorable 


Favorable 


Moderate: slope --_-- 
Moderate: seepage __- 
Favorable 


Favorable 
Moderate: slope 


Moderate: slope 
Severe: slope 


Favorable 


Favorable 


Moderate: slope 


Moderate: slope; 
seepage. 


Favorable 


Severe: seepage; 
ee 

Moderate: slope; 
seepage. 

Moderate: seepage —__| 


Severe: depth to 
rock. 


Severe: floods; 
wetness. 


Severe: seepage; 
floods. 


Severe: depth to 
rock; too clayey. 


Severe: too clayey; 
wetness. 


Severe: too clayey; 
wetness. 


Severe: seepage; 
floods. 


Severe: ‘depth to 
rock. 

Severe: depth to 
rock. 


Severe: floods; too 
clayey; wetness. 


Severe: tooclayey ___ 
Severe: tooclayey ___ 


Severe: too clayey; 
floods; wetness. 


Severe: wetness 


Severe: wetness 


Severe: floods 


Severe: too clayey; 
shrink-swell; 
wetness. 


Severe: tooclayey — 
Severe: too clayey 


Favorable 
Favorable 


Severe: wetness 


Severe: wetness ----- 


Severe: wetness 


Favorable 


Severe: wetness; too 
clayey. 


Moderate: slope 


Favorable 


Moderate: wetness ___ 


Severe: depth to 
rock; too clayey. 


Trench sanitary Area sanitary 
landfill landfill 


Severe: floods; 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
rock. 


seepage; 


depth to 


Severe: wetness 


Severe: wetness 


Severe: 


seepage; 
floods. 


Moderate: slope 


Moderate: slope 


Severe: floods; 
wetness. 


Moderate: wetness ___| 
Moderate: wetness ___| 


Severe: floods; 
wetness. 


Moderate: wetness -__| 


Moderate: wetness ___| 


Severe: floods 


Severe: wetness 


Favorable 
Favorable 


Severe: wetness 


Severe: wetness 


Favorable 


Severe: wetness 


Severe: slope 


Favorable 


Moderate: wetness ___| 


Favorable 


Daily cover for 
landfill 


Fair: too clayey. 
Fair: too sandy. 


Poor: too clayey; 
depth to rock. 


Poor: too clayey; 
wetness. 


Poor: too clayey; 
wetness. 


Favorable. 


Poor: thin layer. 


Poor: thin layer; 
small stones. 


Poor: too clayey; 
wetness. 

Poor: too clayey. 
Poor: too clayey. 

Poor: too clayey; 
wetness. 


Favorable. 


Favorable. 
Fair: too clayey. 


Poor: wetness; too 
clayey. 


Poor: too clayey. 
Poor: too clayey. 


Favorable. 


Favorable. 
Poor: wetness. 


Favorable. 


Favorable. 
Favorable. 


Poor: wetness; too 
clayey. 


Poor: slope. 


Favorable. 
Favorable. 


Poor: too clayey. 
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TABLE 8.—Soil ratings for sanitary facilities—-Continued 


Soil series and Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench sanitary Area sanitary Daily cover for 
map symbols absorption fields areas landfill landfill landfill 


SUC2 oe ee Severe: percs slowly; Severe: shope; percs Severe: depthto | | Moderate: slope —-___ Poor: too clayey. 
depth to rock. slowly; depth to rock; too clayey. 
rock, 
Sweatman: . 
SWG> jc 2eec eee eee Severe: percsslowly _| Severe: slope -------_ Moderate: tooclayey-| Moderate: slope —____| Poor: thin layer. 
SXE: . 
Sweatman part ____| Severe: slope; percs Severe: slope -------- Moderate: tooclayey_| Severe: slope ------__ eas slope; thin 
slowly. ayer. 
Smithdale part _-__| Severe: slope -------- esvere: seepage; Moderate: slope ---_- Severe: slope ------_- Poor: slope. 
slope. 
Tippah: ThB ________ Severe: percs slowly -| Moderate: slope ---~_ Severe: tooclayey --_| Severe: wetness -___- Poor: too clayey. 
Tuscumbia: TL. 
Tuscumbia part ----| Severe: percs slowly; Severe: wetness; Severe: wetness; too Severe: wetness; Poor: wetness; too 
floods. floods. clayey; floods. floods. clayey. 
Leeper part ___--____ Severe: percs slowly; Favorable __-------__ Severe: too clayey; Severe: floods; Poor: too clayey; 
wetness; floods. floods; wetness. wetness. wetness. 
Wine! U0 ndocencccese Severe: floods; percs Severe: wetness; Severe: wetness; Severe: wetness; too Poor: wetness; too 
slowly; wetness. floods. floods; too clayey. clayey; floods. clayey. 
Drbo: Ur .-.--------- Severe: percs slowly; Favorable —.--------- Severe: too clayey; Severe: floods; Poor: too clayey; 
floods; wetness. wetness; floods. wetness. wetness; thin layer. 
Wilcox: 
WeB, WeG ___- = Severe: percsslowly _| Moderate: slope —_--_| Severe: tooclayey —-- Deederates wetness; Poor: too clayey. 
slope. 
WeD __o- Severe: percsslowly _| Severe: slope -__-_--- Severe: tooclayey -..| Moderate: wetness; Poor: too clayey. 


slope. 


TABLE 9.—Soil ratings as sources af construction material 


(“Shrink-swell” and some of the other terms that describe restrictive features are defined in the Glossary. 
See text for definitions of terms used to rate soils] 


Soil series and 


map symbols Topsoil 


Belden: Be ------.--_____ Unsuited: excess fines -...| Unsuited: excess fines 


Fair: wetness; shrink- 
swell. 


Bigbee: Bg _--.__-______-__| Good ___-_-___---_-----____ Fair: excess fines _________ Poor: excess fines ________ Poor: too sandy. 
Binnsville: BnB __-__-____ Poor: low strength _______. Unsuited: excess fines __-_| Unsuited: excess fines __._ 


Brooksville: BrA,BrB __--| Poor: wetness; shrink- Unsuited: excess fines ____| Unsuited: excess fines 
swell; low strength. 


Poor: too clayey. 
Poor: too clayey. 


Cahaba: CaA ----_-_______ GO0d a8 sco Poor: excess fines ________ Unsuited: excess fines Fair: thin layer. 
Chalk outcrop: CoD. 
Chalk outcrop part ______ Poor: thin layer __________ Unsuited 2222223225 Unsuited _.._____________- Poor: thin layer. 
Demopolis part _________ Fair: shrink-swell ________ Unsuited: excess fines ---_| Unsuited: excess fines --..| Poor: thin layer. 
GH? Ge cesses Poor: shrink-swell; low Unsuited: excess fines ____| Unsuited: excess fines Poor: too clayey. 
strength. 
Kipling: KpA, KpB2, Poor: shrink-swell; low Unsuited: excess fines ____| Unsuited: excess fines Poor: too clayey. 
KpC2. strength. 
Leeper: Le ----_---------- Poor: wetness; shrink- Unsuited: excess fines --..|_ Unsuited: excess fines _.._| Poor: wetness; too clayey. 
swell; low strength. 
Longview: LoA,LoB ______ Fair: wetness; shrink- Unsuited: excess fines _..-| Unsuited: excess fines Good. 
swell; low strength. 
Mathiston: Ma _--..- Poor: low strength ________ Unsuited: excess fines ---_| Unsuited: excess fines ____| Fair: too clayey. 
Mayhew: MhA _______-____ Poor: shrink-swell; wet- Unsuited: excess fines ____ Unsuited: excess fines Poor: too clayey; wetness. 
ness; low strength. 
Okolona: OkA, OkB _______ Poor: shrink-swell; low Unsuited: excess fines -.--| Unsuited: excess fines ____| Poor: too clayey. 
strength. 
Ora: OrB, OrC2,OrD2____|_ Fair: lowstrength _._____ Unsuited: excess fines -..-| Unsuited: excess fines ____| Fair: too clayey. 
Osan: Oz ones Poor: wetness _--- Poor: excess fines _______ Unsuited: excess fines ____| Poor: wetness. 
Prentiss: PrA, PrB Fair: low strength Unsuited: excess fines ____| Good. 


Unsuited: excess fines ____ 
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TABLE 9.—Soil ratings as sources of construction material—Continued 


Soil series and 


mee eymibols see abil 
Ruston: RuC _-___________ Fair: low strength Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Fair: thin layer. 
Sessum: Se________-----__ Poor: shrink-swell; wet- Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: too clayey; wetness. 


ness; low strength. 
Smithdale: SRE. 


Smithdale part Fair: slope Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: slope. 
Ruston part _... Fair: low strength Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Fair: thin layer. 
Stough: StA ______--- Fair: wetness; low Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Good. 
strength. 
Sumter: SuB2,SuC2 ______ Poor: shrink-swell; low Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: too clayey. 
strength. 
Sweatman: . : . : 
| oe eee eee ee Fair: shrink-swell Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: thin layer. 
SXE: 
Sweatman part —..._____ Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: thin layer. 
Smithdale part ---_--_-. Fair: slope Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: slope. 
Tippah: ThB ______-.--__. Poor: shrink-swell; low Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Fair: too clayey. 
strength. 
Tuscumbia: TL. : : 
Tuscumbia part ---______ Poor: shrink-swell; low Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: wetness; too clayey. 


strength; wetness. 


Leeper part ---------____ Poor: shrink-swell; low Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: too clayey; wetness. 
strength; wetness. 
Una: Un -------__-------- Poor: wetness; shrink- Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: wetness. 
swell; low strength. 
Urbo: ur -------_---_-___. Poor: shrink-swell; Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Fair: wetness; too clayey. 
wetness. 
Wilcox: WeB, WeC,WcD _-| Poor: shrink-swell; low Unsuited: excess fines Unsuited: excess fines Poor: too clayey. 


strength. 


TABLE 10.—Soil ratings as construction sites 


(“Depth to rock” and some of the other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for 
definitions of terms used to rate soils] 


Soil series Shallow Dwellings Dwellings Small Local 
and map excavations without with commercial roads and 
symbols basements basements buildings streets 


Belden: Be -___-..___ Severe: floods; Severe: floods; Severe: floods; Severe: floods; Severe: floods; 
wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness; corrosive. wetness; low 
strength. 
Bigbee: Bg __________ Severe: floods; Severe: floods .---._. Severe: floods _--..__ Severe: floods _______ Severe: floods. 


cutbanks cave. 


Severe: depth to 
rock; too clayey. 


Severe: wetness; too 


Binnsville: BnB _____ 


Severe: depth to 
rock; low strength. 


Severe: shrink- 


Severe: depth to 
rock; low strength. 


Severe: wetness; 


Severe: depth to 
rock; low strength. 


Severe: shrink- 


Severe: depth to 
rock; low strength. 


Severe: shrink- 


Brooksville: BrA, 


BrB. clayey. swell; low strength. shrink-swell; low swell; corrosive; low swell: low strength. 
strength. strength. 
Cahaba: CaA ._______ Slight -----..-_______| Slight .---__-________| Slight: 2-<s us sce ||  Sliphtiosen eco. Slight. 
Chalk outerop: CoD. 
Chalk outerop part _} Severe: depth to Severe: depth to Severe: depth to Severe: depth to Moderate: depth to 
rock, rock. rock, rock. rock. 
Demopolis part ----| Moderate: depth to Severe: depth to Severe: depth to Severe: depth to Moderate: depth to 
rock, rock. rock. rock; slope. rock. 


Griffith: Gr Severe: shrink- 


swell; low strength. 


Severe: floods; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 


Severe: floods; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 


Severe: floods; too 


Severe: floods; 
clayey; wetness. 


shrink-swell; low 
strength. 


Kipling: KpA, KpB2, 
KpC2. 


Severe: tooclayey —_- 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength; 
corrosive. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 


Shallow 
excavations 


Severe: floods; wet- 
ness; too clayey. 


Longview: LoA, LoB Severe: wetness 


Mathiston: Ma Severe: floods; 


Mayhew: MhA Severe: too clayey; 


shrink-swell; 


Okolona: OkA,OkB __| Severe: tooclayey —__ 


Severe: wetness 


Prentiss: PrA, PrB Severe: wetness 


Severe: too clayey; 


Smithdale: SRE. 
Smithdale part _-__| Severe: slope _---____ 


Severe: wetness 


Severe: depth to 

rock; too clayey. 
Severe: depth to 
rock; too clayey. 


Moderate: too 
clayey; slope. 


Severe: slope ------__ 
Severe: slope 


Severe: tooclayey —-_| 


Sweatman part —___ 
Smithdale part ____ 


Tuscumbia: TL. 


Tuscumbia part..-_| Severe: wetness; 


Severe: wetness; 
floods; too clayey. 


Severe: wetness; 
floods; too clayey. 


Severe: floods; wet- 
ness; too clayey. 


Wilcox: WcB, WcC, Severe: wetness; too 
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TABLE 10.—Soil ratings as construction sites —Continued 


Small 
commercial 
buildings 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


Severe: floods; wet- 
ness; shrink-swell. 


Severe: wetness; 
corrosive. 


Severe: floods; wet- 
ness; corrosive. 


Severe: floods; wet- 
ness; shrink-swell. 


Severe: wetness 


: Severe: floods; wet- 
ness; shrink-swell. 


Severe: wetness 


Severe: floods; 
wetness. 


Severe: floods; 
wetness. 


Severe: wetness; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; corrosive; 
low strength. 


Severe: wetness; 


Severe: wetness; ; 
shrink-swell. 


shrink-swell. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 


Moderate: low Moderate: low Moderate: low 


strength. strength. strength; slope. 
ene Moderate: low Moderate: low Severe: slope ---_--__ 
strength. strength. 


Severe: wetness —---- 


Moderate: wetness; 
low strength. 


Moderate: slope 


Severe: wetness 
Severe: wetness 


Severe: wetness 


Moderate: wetness; 
low strength. 


Slight: sssso-cencuensu 


Severe: wetness; 
shrink-swell; 
corrosive. 


Severe: wetness; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 


Severe: wetness; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 


Severe: slope -------- 


Severe: slope 
Moderate: slope 


Buran Severe: wetness ____- _----| Severe: wetness ____ 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 
Severe: slope; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 

Severe: shrink- 

swell; low strength. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 

Severe: shrink- 

swell; low strength. 


Moderate: shrink- 
swell; slope. 


Moderate: shrink- 
swell; slope. 


Severe: slope _------- 


Severe: slope -------- 
Severe: slope ---_---_ 


Severe: low 
strength; shrink- 
swell; corrosive. 


Severe: slope —------- 
Severe: slope -------_ 


Severe: low 
strength; shrink- 
swell. 


Severe: slope -------_ 
Severe: slope ________| 


Severe: low 
strength; shrink- 
swell, 


Severe: floods; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 

Severe: shrink- 
swell; wetness; 
floods. 

Severe: floods; 


wetness; low 
strength. 


Severe: floods; cor- 
roSive; wetness. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 


Severe: floods; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 

Severe: floods; 

wetness; shrink- 

swell. 


Severe: wetness; 
floods; shrink-swell. 


Severe: floods; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 

Severe: floods; 
wetness; shrink- 
swell. 


Severe: wetness; 
floods; shrink-swell. 


Severe: floods; wet- 
ness; shrink-swell. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength; 
wetness. 


Severe: floods; wet- 
ness; shrink-swell. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell: low strength. 
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Local 
roads and 
streets 


Severe: floods; wet- 
ness; shrink-swell. 


Moderate: wetness; 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: floods; low 
strength. 


Severe: low 
strength; shrink- 
swell; wetness. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 


Moderate: low 
strength. 

Moderate: low 
strength. 


Severe: wetness. 


Moderate: low 
strength. 


Moderate: low 
strength. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; wetness; low 
strength. 


Severe: alone: 
Moderate: low 
strength. 


Moderate: wetness. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 

Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 


Moderate: shrink- 
swell; slope. 


Severe: slope. 
Severe: slope. 


Severe: low 
strength; shrink- 
swell. 


Severe: floods; 
shrink-swell; low 
strength. 

Severe: shrink- 
swell; wetness; 
floods. 


Severe: wetness; 
shrink-swell; floods. 


Severe: floods; 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: shrink- 
swell; low strength. 
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TABLE 11.—Soil ratings 


[“Depth to rock” and some of the other terms that describe restrictive soil features 


Limitations for— 


Soil series and 
= -_ emiandlevees ae sbisicians ge 


Belden! Be) 2223-2022 oe Moderate: peres slowly Moderate: compressible; un- Severe: no water ____-_-_______ 
stable fill; piping. 
Bighbee! (89 22-25 252255 Severe: seepage Severe: seepage; piping Severe: depth to water 
Binnsville: BnB __-____-__-_---_-___. Severe: depth to rock Severe: depth to rock Severe: depth to rock 
Brooksville: BrA, BrB Moderate: shrink-swell; un- Severe: no water 
stable fill. 
Cahaba: CaA _-------_-_-___-___-____ Severe: seepage Moderate: piping; erodes easily -_| Severe: deep to water 
Chalk outcrop: CoD. 
Chalk outerop part --------------__ Severe: depth to rock Severe: thin layer Severe: deep to water ___-______. 
Demopolis part ---------------_-__ Severe: depth to rock Severe: thin layer Severe: no water 
GOS G0 se ed i Moderate: unstable fill; shrink- Severe: no water 
swell. 
Kipling: KpA, KpB2, KpC2 i Moderate: unstable fill Severe: no water 
Leeper: Le .-—...--___________...-__ i Moderate: unstable fill; shrink- Severe: deep to water 
swell, 
Longview: LoA,LoB ________________ Moderate: seepage Moderate: piping; erodes easily __| Severe: no water 
Mathiston: Ma ~-----------_------__ Moderate: seepage Moderate: piping; low strength __| Severe: no water 
Mayhew: MhA ____-----_____-______ i Moderate: hard to pack; shrink- Severe: no water 
swell; low strength. 
Okclona: OkA, OKB __------- i Moderate: shrink-swell; un- Severe: no water 
stable fill. 
Ora: OrB, OrC2,OrD2. __-__-_-_-_- Moderate: Moderate: piping Severe: no water 
Ozan? Oz 22s s2 235 doa Slight Moderate: unstable fill; piping ---| Severe: no water 
Prentiss: PrA,PrB  _2------- Moderate: seepage Moderate: compressible; piping --| Severe: slow refill; deep to water 
Ruston: RuC ___-___--__------------ Moderate: seepage Severe: no water 
Sessum: Se Slight Moderate: shrink-swell Severe: no water 
Smithdale: SRE. 
Smithdale part _--.------ Severe: seepage Moderate: piping; unstable fill ___| Severe: no water 
Ruston part --------------___--___| Moderate: seepage Severe: no water 
Stough? StA. ee Moderate: seepage Moderate: piping; low strength __| Severe: no water 
Sumter: SuB2,SuC2 _.-.---- Slight Moderate: shrink-swell; low Severe: deep to water 
strength; compressible. 
Sweatman: 

Ess teal etn aca aed Moderate: seepage Moderate: low strength Severe: no water 
Sweatman part —.-_-_--__________ Moderate: seepage Moderate: low strength Severe: no water ____- 
Smithdale part --_-----_------_-__| Severe: seepage Moderate: piping; unstable fill ---| Severe: no water 

Tippale WHS coon es Slight Moderate: shrink-swell; piping__.| Severe: no water 
Tuscumbia: TL. 
Tuscumbia part _---_____-_-_____ Slight Moderate: unstable fill Severe: deep to water; slow refill 
Leeper part ---.-_________________ Slight ee unstable fill; shrink- Severe: deep to water 
swell. 
Ona: Unitas Bs i Moderate: low strength; shrink- Severe: deep to water 


swell. 


TO SO ace rete Sate bane nadie! Slight cio ld low strength; shrink- Severe: no water 
swell, 


Wilcox: WeB, Wc, WeD Slight presi aad low strength; shrink- Severe: no water 
swell. 
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for water management 


are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of terms used to rate soils ] 


Features affecting 


Irrigation Terraces and diversions 


Grassed waterways 


Floods; wetness Slow intake; wetness Wetness -_--------------________ 


Floods; cutbanks cave 
Depth to rock 
Peres slowly; wetness; slope 


Floods; seepage; droughty ___ 
Rooting depth; peres slowly 
Peres slowly; wetness; slow 


Too sandy 
Depth to rock; percs slowly _______ 


Percs slowly; wetness ____________ 


intake. 
Not needed Favorable Favorable ____-___-_-_-_-_____-- 
Depth to rock Rooting depth; slope; excess lime -| Depth torock ---------------.--- 


Not needed Erodes easily; rooting depth; 
slope. 


Floods; percs slowly; slow intake — 


Depth to rock; erodes easily; 
slope. 


Floods; percs slowly Percs slowly; wetness ____________ 


Percs slowly; slope 
Floods; wetness; percs slowly 


Peres slowly --------------_--_-- 
Percs slowly; wetness __-______-__ 


Percs slowly; slope 
Cutbanks cave; floods; wetness ___ 
Percs slowly; wetness; slope 


Slow intake; erodes easily 
Slow intake; floods 
Peres slowly; wetness 


Percs slowly; erodes easily _______ 
Wetness; piping _-...-.-- = 
Percs slowly; wetness ____________| 


Peres slowly; slope Peres slowly; slow intake Peres slowly _--_-----------_____ 
Percs slowly Peres slowly Favorable ~-.----_-----------___ 
Wetness; percs slowly Wetness Wetness -_-----_-_----___-.--___ 


Percs slowly; wetness; slope 
Not needed 


Peres slowly; wetness __ Peres slowly; wetness; slope ______| 


Favorable 


Not needed; slope 


Not needed 
Percs slowly; wetness; slope 
Not needed 


Slope; erodes easily _-------______ 


Favorable 


Peres slowly; wetness Peres slowly; wetness 


Complex slope; depth to rock; 
percs slowly. 


Slow intake; percs slowly; slope __ 


Complex slope Complex slope; erodes easily Slope; erodes easily _-____________ 
Complex slope 


Complex slope; erodes easily 
Not needed; slope 


Fast intake; seepage; complex 
slope. 


Percs slowly; slope 


Slope; erodes easily -----_-___-____ 
Slope; erodes easily _.--._-_______ 


Cutbanks cave; peres slowly; 
slope. 


Erodes easily; percs slowly; slope _ 


Floods; peres slowly 


Floods; peres slowly 
Floods; wetness; percs slowly —___ 


Slow intake; wetness 


Wetness; floods Wetness; slow intake Wetness; percs slowly ~------____ 


Floods; percs slowly; wetness Slow intake; wetness Wetness ______--------- 


Percs slowly; slope Slow intake; slope 


Wetness. 


Droughty. 
Rooting depth; percs slowly. 
Favorable. 


Favorable. 


Rooting depth; slope. 
Erodes easily; rooting depth; 
slope. 


Favorable. 


Peres slowly. 
Percs slowly; wetness. 


Peres slowly; erodes easily. 
Favorable. 
Peres slowly; wetness. 


Favorable. 


Rooting depth. 

Wetness. 

Percs slowly; wetness; slope. 
Slope. 

Peres slowly; wetness. 


Slope; erodes easily. 


Slope. 
Percs slowly; wetness. 


Favorable. 


Slope; erodes easily. 


Slope; erodes easily. 


Slope; erodes easily. 


Peres slowly; wetness. 
Percs slowly; wetness. 


Wetness; percs slowly. 
Wetness; peres slowly. 


Percs slowly; slope. 
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Erodes easily; percs slowly; slope. 
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and tides (fig. 7). It does not include standing water for 
short periods following rains, nor water that commonly 
covers swamps and marshes. Flooding is estimated in 
terms of frequency, duration, and probable time of occur- 
rence. Terms for frequency of flooding are: None—flooding 
is not reasonably possible; Rare—flooding is unlikely but 
is possible under unusual weather conditions; Common— 
flooding is likely under usual weather conditions. “Com- 
mon” flooding may be further described as: Occasional — 
once in 2 years or less, on the average, or Frequent—more 
often than once in 2 years, on the average. Duration of 
flooding is expressed as: Very brief—less than 2 days; 
Brief—2 to T days; Long—7 days or longer. Time of flood- 
ing is expressed by the months when flooding normally 
happens. 

Information on high water table gives the distance from 
the surface of the soil to the highest level that ground water 
reaches for significant periods during most years. The kind 
of high water table, apparent or perched, and the months 
when the water table is highest are also given. Apparent 
water table represents that level at which water stands in 
an uncased borehole after adequate time for adjustment in 
the surrounding soil. A perched water table is a water table 
that stands above an unsaturated zone in the soil. 

Depth to bedrock is the distance from the surface of the 
soil to the upper surface of the rock layer. The hardness of 
the bedrock affects the ease of excavation. Rippable rock 
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means that it is estimated that rock can be excavated using 
a single-tooth ripping attachment mounted on a 200 to 300 
horsepower tractor. It is estimated that hard rock requires 
blasting or use of excavators stronger than 200 to 300 
horsepower. 


Engineering interpretations 


The engineering interpretations in tables 8, 9, 10, and 11 
are based on the estimated properties of soils shown in 
tables 5, 6, and 7, and on the experience of engineers and 
soil scientists with the soils of Clay County. In these inter- 
pretive tables ratings are shown of the limitations or suita- 
bilities of the soils for specified purposes. 

Soil limitations are indicated by the ratings slight, mod- 
erate, and severe. A rating of slight means that the soil 
properties are generally favorable for the rated use and 
that any limitations are minor and easily overcome. A 
rating of moderate means that some soil properties are un- 
favorable for the rated use but can be overcome or modified 
by special planning and design. A rating of severe means 
that the soil properties are so unfavorable and so difficult 
to correct or overcome as to require major soil reclamation, 
special designs, or intensive maintenance. 

Soil suitability is rated by the terms good, fair, and poor 
which have, respectively, meanings approximately parallel 
to the terms for limitations of slight, moderate, and severe. 


Figure 7.—The aftermath of a flash flood in March 1970. 
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In addition, the term unsutted is used for soils that have no 
potential as source of sand or gravel. 


Soil ratings for sanitary facilities 


Table 8 contains information on the limitations of the 
soils for sanitary facilities and the suitability of soils for 
daily cover of landfill. Following are explanations of some 
of the terms used in that table. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tic tank into natural soil. The soil material between depths 
of 18 and 72 inches is evaluated for this use. The soil prop- 
erties considered are those that affect both the absorption 
of effluent and the construction and operation of the sys- 
tem. Properties that affect absorption are permeability, 
depth to water table or rock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Properties that affect difficulty of layout and construction 
are slope, risk of soil erosion, and lateral seepage. Slope and 
lateral seepage also affect the flow of effluent. 

Sewage lagoon areas are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage at a depth of 24 to 60 inches for a long enough 
period for bacteria to decompose the solid waste (fig. 8). A 
lagoon has a nearly level floor and has sides, or embank- 
ments, of compacted soil material. In determining the limi- 


tations of soils for the construction of sewage lagoons, 
properties that affect the pond floor and the embankments 
are considered. Those that affect the pond floor are perme- 
ability, content of organic matter, slope, and, if the floor 
needs to be leveled, depth to bedrock. The soil characteris- 
tics that commonly affect embankments are shear strength, 
compressibility, permeability of the compacted soil, sus- 
ceptibility to piping, compactibility, and the amount of 
stones. Stones influence the ease of excavation and the ease 
of compaction of the embankment material. 

Sanitary landfills are used to dispose of refuse. The 
waste is spread in thin layers, compacted, and covered with 
soil. Landfill areas are subject to heavy vehicular traffic. 
Some soil properties that affect suitability for landfill use 
are ease of excavation, hazard of polluting ground water, 
and trafficability. Ratings apply only to a depth of about 72 
inches, and therefore ratings of slight or moderate may not 
be valid if excavations are much deeper. For some soils, 
reliable predictions can be made to greater depths, but in 
most instances geologic investigations are needed below a 
depth of about 72 inches. 

Trench sanitary landfills are dug trenches in which ref- 
use is buried daily, or more frequently if necessary. The 
refuse is covered with a layer of soil material at least 6 
inches thick, usually soil excavated in digging the trench. 


Figure 6.—Sewage lagoon for a hog parlor on Okolona silty clay, 0 to | percent slopes. 
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When a trench is full, a final cover of soil material, at least 
24 inches thick, is placed over the landfill. 

In the area-type of sanitary landfill, refuse is placed on 
the surface of the soil in successive layers. The daily and 
final cover material generally must be imported. A final 
cover of soil material, at least 24 inches thick, is placed over 
the completed fill. 

Daily cover for landfill must frequently be obtained from 
a source away from the site of use, and therefore, soils 
from an area away from the landfill must be rated for suit- 
ability for use as cover material. Soils rated as suitable can 
be used as both daily and final cover material. 

The suitability of a soil for use as cover is based on prop- 
erties that reflect workability; ease of digging, moving, and 
spreading over the refuse daily during both wet and dry 
periods; slope; and thickness of the soil material. Also con- 
sidered in the ratings is the damage that results in the area 
from which the soil material is taken. 


Soil ratings for construction material 


Table 9 contains information on the suitability of soils as 
sources of various construction material. Following are ex- 
planations of the interpretations given in the table. 

Road fill is soil material used in embankments for roads. 
The suitability ratings reflect the predicted performance of 
soil after it has been placed in an embankment that has 
been properly compacted and provided with adequate 
drainage, and the relative ease of excavating the material 
at borrow areas. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 9 provide guid- 
ance about where to look for probable sources of sand and 
gravel. A soil rated as a good or fair source generally has a 
layer at least 36 inches thick, the top of which is within a 
depth of 72 inches. The ratings do not take into account 
thickness of overburden, location of the water table, or 
other factors that affect mining of the materials, and they 
do not indicate quality of the deposit. 

Topsoil is used to topdress an area where vegetation is 
to be established and maintained. Suitability is affected 
mainly by ease of working and spreading the soil material, 
as for preparing a seedbed; natural fertility of the material, 
or the response of plants when fertilizer is applied; and 
absence of substances toxic to plants. The texture of a soil 
and the content of coarse fragments affect the suitability 
of a soil for use as topdressing. Also considered in the rat- 
ings is the damage that results in the area from which the 
topsoil is taken. 


Soil ratings as construction sites 


Table 10 contains information on the limitations of the 
soils for use as construction sites. Following are explana- 
tions of some of the interpretations given in that table. 

Shallow excavations are those that require digging or 
trenching to a depth of less than 72 inches. Examples are 
excavations for pipelines, sewer lines, telephone and power 
transmission lines, basements, open ditches, and ceme- 
teries. Desirable soil properties are good workability, re- 
sistance to sloughing, gentle slopes, absence of rock out- 
crops or big stones, and freedom from flooding or a high 
water table. 

The ratings for dwellings and small commercial build- 
ings in table 10 are for structures not more than three 


stories high and supported by foundation footings placed 
in undisturbed soil. Ratings are given for dwellings with or 
without basements. Ratings for small commercial build- 
ings are for structures without basements. The features 
that affect the rating of a soil for dwellings are those that 
relate to the capacity to support a load and to resist settle- 
ment under load and are those that relate to the ease of ex- 
cavation. Soil properties that affect the capacity to support 
a load are wetness, susceptibility to flooding, density, 
plasticity, texture, and shrink-swell potential. Those that 
affect ease of excavation are wetness, slope, and depth to 
bedrock. 

The ratings for local roads and streets in table 10 are for 
an all-weather surface expected to carry automobile traffic 
all year. They have a subgrade of underlying soil material; 
a base consisting of gravel, crushed rock, or soil material 
stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or rigid sur- 
face, commonly asphalt or concrete. These roads are graded 
to shed water and have ordinary provisions for drainage. 
They are built mainly from soil at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 72 inches deep. 

Soil properties that most affect design and construction 
of roads and streets are the load-supporting capacity and 
the stability of the subgrade, and the workability and the 
quantity of cut and fill material available. The AASHTO 
and Unified classifications and the shrink-swell potential 
indicate the traffic-supporting capacity of a soil. Wetness 
and flooding affect the stability of soils. Slope, depth over 
hard rock, and wetness affect the ease of excavation of soils 
and the amount of cut and fill needed to reach an even 
grade. 


Water management 


Table 11 contains interpretations of the suitability of the 
soils for use in water management. Following are explana- 
tions of the interpretations given in that table. 

Pond reservoirs are areas of water held behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils suitable for use as pond reservoir areas 
have low seepage, which is related to their permeability 
and depth over fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage and piping and that has favor- 
able stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, and 
compactibility. The presence of stones or organic matter in 
a soil are unfavorable factors in the suitability of a soil for 
use in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

An aquifer-fed excavated pond is a body of water cre- 
ated by excavating. a pit or dugout into a ground-water 
aquifer. Excluded are ponds that are fed by runoff and em- 
bankment ponds that impound water to a depth of more 
than 36 inches. The suitability ratings are for properly 
designed, located, and constructed ponds that impound 
good-quality water. Properties affecting aquifer-fed ponds 
are permanent water table and the permeability of the 
aquifer. 

Drainage of soils is affected by such features as permea- 
bility; texture; structure; depth of cemented pan, rock, or 
other layers that influence rate of water movement; depth 
of the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; suscepti- 
bility to stream overflow; salinity and alkalinity; and avail- 
ability of outlets for drainage. 

The irrigation of a soil is affected by such features as 
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slope; susceptibility to flooding, water erosion, and soil 
blowing; texture; content of stones; accumulations of salts 
and alkalis; depth of root zone; rate of water intake at the 
surface; permeability of the soil below the surface; avail- 
able water capacity; need for drainage; depth of the water 
table; and depth over bedrock. 

Terraces and diversions are low ridges constructed 
across a slope to intercept runoff and allow it to soak into 
the soil or flow slowly to a prepared outlet. Features that 
affect suitability of a soil for terraces and diversions are 
uniformity and steepness of slope; depth over bedrock or 
other unfavorable material; permeability; and resistance 
to water erosion, soil slipping, and soil blowing. A suitable 
soil provides outlets for runoff and is not difficult to 
vegetate. 

Grassed waterways are used to carry runoff water safely 
to outlets. The features that affect the use of soils for 
waterways are permeability, erodibility, and suitability for 
permanent vegetation. 


Use of Soils for Recreational . 
Development ° 


Most of the soils of Clay County are potentially suitable 
for recreational development. Soils on flood plains are well 
suited for some kinds of recreation because they are gen- 
erally in long, winding areas along streams and adjacent 
scenic uplands. An onsite assessment of flooding height, 
duration, and frequency should be made in these areas be- 
fore recreational facilities are developed. 

Knowledge of soils is necessary in planning, developing, 
and maintaining areas used for recreation. In table 12, the 
soils of Clay County are rated according to limitations that 
affect their suitability for camp areas, picnic areas, play- 
grounds, and paths and trails. The limitations are deter- 
mined by the kind and degree of restrictive soil features, 
such as flooding, topsoil texture, wetness, and others. Suit- 
ability of soils for growing and maintaining vegetation is 
not a part of these ratings. It is, however, an important 
item to consider in evaluating a site. Likewise, esthetic 
values, water supply, sewage disposal, and the size and 
shape of soil areas are not considered in the ratings. Soils 
subject to flooding vary in their degrees of limitations for 
recreational use, depending on the duration of the flooding, 
as well as on the season. : 

Additional interpretive information of soils useful for 
the planning and development of recreational facilities is 
continued in several tables in the section “Engineering 
Uses of the Soils.” Especially helpful are interpretations 
for septic tank absorption fields in table 8 and for dwell- 
ings without basements and local roads and streets in 
table 10. 

The soils are rated as having slight, moderate, or severe 
limitations for specified uses. A limitation of slight means 
that soil properties are generally favorable and limitations 
are so minor that they can easily be overcome. A moderate 
limitation can be overcome or modified by plans, designs, 
or special maintenance. A severe limitation means that 
costly soil reclamation, special design, intense mainte- 
nance, or a combination of these, is required. 

Camp areas are used intensively as sites for tents and 
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camp trailers and for the accompanying activities of out- 
door living. Little preparation of the site is required, other 
than shaping and leveling for tent and parking areas. Camp 
areas are subject to heavy foot traffic and limited vehicular 
traffic. The best soils are gently sloping, are well drained, 
are free of rocks and coarse fragments on the surface, are 
not subject to flooding during the season of use, have a sur- 
face that is firm after rains and not dusty when dry, and 
have a rapid percolation rate. 

Picnic areas are attractive natural or landscaped tracts 
used mainly for preparing meals and eating outdoors. 
These areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most of the 
vehicular traffic, however, is confined to access roads. The 
best soils are firm when wet and not dusty when dry, are 
not subject to flooding during the season of heavy use, and 
do not have slopes and stones that greatly increase the cost 
of leveling the sites or of building access roads. 

Playgrounds are areas used intensively for baseball, 
football, badminton, and other outdoor games. Soils suit- 
able for this use should be able to withstand intensive foot 
traffic. The best soils have a nearly level surface free of 
coarse fragments and rock outcrops on the surface, are well 
drained, are not subject to flooding during season of heavy 
use, are firm after rains, and are not dusty when dry. If 
grading and leveling are required, the depth over rock is an 
important consideration. 

Paths and trails are used for local and cross-country 
travel on bicycles, motorbikes, foot, or horseback. The 
design and layout should require little or no cutting and 
filling. The best soils are at least moderately well drained, 
are firm when wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject 
to flooding more than once during the season of heavy use, 
and have slopes of less than 15 percent. 


Formation and Classification of 


Soils 


In this section the factors that have affected the forma- 
tion and composition of soils in Clay County are discussed. 
The soils are also placed in a scheme of classification. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is the product of the combined effects of parent 
material, climate, plant and animal life, relief, and time 
(10). The characteristics of a soil at any place depend upon 
a combination of these five environmental factors at the 
particular place. All of these factors affect the formation of 
every soil. In many places, however, one or two of the fac- 
tors are dominant and fix most of the properties of a par- 
ticular soil. 


Parent material 


Parent material, the unconsolidated mass from which a 
soil develops, is largely responsible for the chemical and 
mineral composition of a soil. The soils of Clay County 
formed mainly in sediments deposited in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico before the water receded from the Coastal Plain (5). 
This sediment consists of sands, silts, and clays. The geo- 
logic formations now at the surface are of Cretaceous and 
Paleocene age. In the eastern part of the county, Okolona, 
Brooksville, Kipling, and other soils formed in beds of acid 
and calcareous clays over thick beds of calcareous Selma 
chalk. In the southwestern part of the county, Ora, Pren- 
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TABLE 12.—Soil limitations for recreational development 


[Depth to rock” and some of the other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
See text for definitions of terms used to rate soils] 


Soil series and 


Camp areas 


map symbols 
Belden: Be __.__-_________j Severe: floods; wetness .__ 
Bigbee: Bg _----__________| Severe: floods; too sandy —_ 
Binnsville: BnB —_-_-_-___ Moderate: percs slowly; 
too clayey. 
Brooksville: BrA,8rB -_-_| Severe: percs slowly; 
wetness, 
Cahaba: CaA _____________| Ho) U1" 11 cease OD 
Chalk outerop: Cob. 
Chalk outerop part ______ Severe: dusty -----_______ 
Demopolis part __-_-____| oderate: too clayey; 


slope. 


Severe: floods; peres 
slowly; too clayey. 


Griffith: Gr 


Kipling: 
KpA, KpB2. ___- Moderate: percs slowly; 
wetness. 
KPC2: see ee Moderate: percs slowly; 
wetness. 
Leeper: Le 0. Severe: floods; peres 


slowly; wetness. 


Moderate: peres slowly; 
wetness. 


Severe: floods; wetness ___ 


Longview: LoA, LoB 


Mathiston: Ma 


Mayhew: MhA _____----___ Severe: wetness; percs 


slowly. 


Severe: percs slowly; too 
elayey. 


Okolona: OkA, OkB 


Slight;-2:2-2-.22 ods 

Slight —_._. 

Moderate: slope —- 

Severe: wetness __________ 
Prentiss: 
PrA Slight —--_----..-__-_ 
PrB Slight 2222-252. 
Ruston: RuC ___-----_____ light 2223 ooo e so 
Sessum: Se___________-___ Severe: percs slowly; wet- 


ness; too clayey. 
Smithdale: SRE. 


Smithdale part _-___-____ Severe: slope _-_----______ 
Ruston part ~--________ Slight _-----.-----__-__, 
Stough: Sta ___---________| Severe: wetness _---.-____ 
Sumter: 
SUB2 oot ene Severe: too clayey -----___ 
SUG 2 ee ot | Severe: too clayey ----._- 
Sweatman: 
MED eile tc deo eal, Moderate: percs slowly; 
slope. 
SXE: 
Sweatman part ---.___ Severe: slope —----._______ 
Smithdale part --__-____ Severe: slope --__-__--_____ 


Tippah: ThB Moderate: percs slowly ___ 


Tuscumbia: TL. 


Tuscumbia part _-__-__--| Severe: wetness; floods; 


Pik slowly. 
evere: floods; percs 


slowly; wetness. 


Leeper part --------_--__| 


Picnie areas 


Severe: floods; wetness ___| 


Moderate: floods; too 
sandy. 
Moderate: too clayey 


Moderate: too clayey; 
wetness. 


Severe: dusty —-.-._______| 
Moderate: too clayey; 
slope. 


Severe: floods; too clayey — 


Moderate: wetness _______ 


Moderate: wetness -__..__ 


Severe: too clayey; floods; 
wetness. 


Moderate: wetness 


Moderate: floods; wetness _ 


Severe: wetness _-________ 


Slight ee 


Severe: wetness; too 
clayey. 


Severe: slope ---_--_______| 
Slight 2.220.002 ons. 


Moderate: wetness _______ 
Severe: tooclayey —-.-____| 


Severe: too clayey ________ 


Moderate: slope _-_-_---__ 


Severe: slope ---.____-___ 
Severe: slope _-_-----_____| 


Slight ons 


Severe: wetness: floods __.. 


Severe: too clayey; floods; 
wetness. 


Playgrounds 


Severe: floods; wetness —-- 
Severe: floods; too sandy __ 


Severe: depth to rock ~____ 

Severe: percs slowly; too 
clayey; wetness. 

Severe: dusty _....--______ 


Severe: depth to rock —..__ 


Severe: floods; peres 
slowly; too clayey. 


Moderate: percs slowly; 
wetness. 


Severe: slope -----_-_-____. 


Severe: floods; percs 
slowly; wetness. 


Moderate: percs slowly; 
wetness. 


Severe: floods _.--_-___.-_ 


Severe: wetness; percs 
slowly. 


Severe: percs slowly; too 
clayey. 


Severe: percs slowly; wet- 
ness; too clayey. 


Severe: slope -----__-_____| 
Moderate: slope ----.--___ 


Severe: wetness ----______| 


Severe: percs slowly; too 
clayey. 
Severe: slope; too clayey __| 


Severe: slope --_-___-_____| 


Severe: slope _____________] 
Severe: slope _--__________| 


Moderate: peres slowly; 
slope. 


Severe: wetness; floods; 
percs slowly. 

Severe: floods; percs 
slowly; wetness. 


Paths and 
trails 


Moderate: floods; wetness. 


Moderate: floods; too 
sandy. 


Moderate: too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


too clayey; 


Severe: dusty. 
Moderate: too clayey. 


Severe: too clayey. 


Moderate: wetness. 


Moderate: wetness. 


Severe: too clayey; floods; 
wetness. 


Moderate: wetness. 


Moderate: floods; 
wetness. 


Severe: wetness. 


Severe: too clayey. 


Slight. 
Slight. 
Slight. 


Severe: wetness. 


Slight. 
Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: wetness; too 
clayey. 


Moderate: slope. 
Slight. 

Moderate: wetness. 
Severe: too clayey. 


Severe: too clayey. 


Slight. 


Moderate: slope. 
Moderate: slope. 


Slight. 


Severe: wetness; floods. 


Severe: too clayey; floods; 
wetness. 
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TABLE 12,—Soil limitations for recreational development —Continued 


Soil series and 
map symbols 


Camp areas 


Severe: wetness; floods; 
peres slowly. 


Severe: floods; wetness; 
percs slowly. 


Severe: peres slowly 


too clayey. 


Wilcox: WcB,WceC,WeD __ 
too clayey. 


tiss, and Stough soils formed in sediment consisting of non- 
calcareous sands, silts, and clays. In the western part of the 
county, a mantle of silt overlies the Porters Creek clay. 

The soils along the larger streams in the county formed 
in alluvium, material transported and redeposited by 
streams. Much of the alluvium along Chuquatonchee, 
Houlka, and Tibbee Creeks originated from clayey ma- 
terial, but the alluvium along Prairie, Sand, Sun, and Un- 
derwood Creeks originated from loamy to sandy sediment. 

The soils that formed in old alluvium on high stream ter- 
races and benches have been in place long enough to have a 
well-defined profile. Along the drainageways throughout 
the county, some soils have been modified only slightly, if 
at all, by the soil-forming processes. 


Climate 


Climate as a genetic factor affects the physical, chemical, 
and biological relationships in the soil, mainly through the 
influence of precipitation and temperature. Water dis- 
solves minerals and supports biological and organic residue 
and distributes them through the soil profile. Percolation 
of water helps distribute the weathering products in the 
soil or may remove them. The amount of water that actu- 
ally percolates through the soil over a broad area depends 
mainly on the amount of rainfall, the relative humidity, 
and the length of the frost-free period. At a given point, 
the amount of downward percolation is also affected by 
physiographic position of the soil and by soil permeability. 

Temperature influences the kind of organisms and their 
growth as well as the speed of physical and chemical reac- 
tions in the soil. These reactions are also influenced by the 
warm, moist weather that prevails most of the year. Water 
from the relatively high precipitation leaches clay particles 
and other soluble material downward. The mature soils in 
this county have been strongly leached, and leaching is pro- 
gressing in the young soils. 

In this county the soils are moist. During most of the 
year they are subject to leaching. Freezing and thawing 
have had little effect on weathering and soil-forming pro- 
cesses. The average maximum temperature is about 76.6° 
F., and the average minimum temperature is 52.8°. Rain- 
fall is abundant, is slightly greater in spring and summer 
than in fall and winter, and averages about 51 inches each 
year. 


Plant and animal life 


Micro-organisms, plants, earthworms, and all other or- 
ganisms that live on and in the soil have an important 
effect on its formation. Bacteria, fungi, and other micro- 
organisms aid in weathering the rock and decomposing the 


Picnic areas 
Severe: wetness; floods; 
Moderate: wetness; 


floods, too clayey. 
Moderate: wetness; slope; 


Paths and 
trails 


Playgrounds 


Severe: wetness; floods; 
too clayey. 


Moderate: wetness; 
floods; too clayey. 


Moderate: wetness; too 
clayey. 


Severe: wetness; floods; 
peres slowly. 


Severe: floods; peres 
slowly; wetness. 


Severe: percs slowly 


organic matter. The larger plants serve to alter the micro- 
climate, to furnish organic matter, and to transfer ele- 
ments from the subsoil to the surface soil. The kinds and 
numbers of plants and animals that live on and in the soil 
are determined mainly by the climate, but partly by parent 
material, relief, and age of the soil. 

Not much is known of the fungi and other micro-orga- 
nisms in the soils of this county, except that they are mostly 
in the topmost few inches of soil material. Earthworms and 
other small invertebrates are most active in the surface 
layer where they continually mix the soil. Mixing of soil 
material by rodents does not appear to have been of much 
consequence in this county. 

In Clay County the native vegetation was forests of pine 
and hardwood trees and grass and hardwood trees. Vege- 
tation in the pine-hardwood forest helped to produce soils 
that are low to medium in content of organic matter. In 
dry areas the soils have a lower content than those in moist 
sites. Pine, oak, elm, sweetgum, and hackberry trees are 
common on these dry sites. Water oak grew in the wetter 
places and cottonwood and willow in the overflow areas. 
The soils are somewhat higher in content of organic matter 
/_ the native vegetation was that of grass-hardwood 

orest. 

Gains in organic matter and nitrogen in the soil, gains or 
losses in plant nutrients, and changes in structure and 
porosity are among the changes brought about by living 
organisms. 


Relief 


Relief is largely determined by the kind of geologic for- 
mation underlying an area, the geologic history of the gen- 
eral area, and the effects of dissection by rivers and 
streams. Relief influences the formation of soils through 
its effects in drainage, erosion, plant cover, soil tempera- 
ture, and vegetation. This influence is modified by the 
other four factors of soil formation. 

The slopes in Clay County range from 0 to 40 percent. On 
the uplands, the Ora, Prentiss, and Ruston soils have slopes 
of less than 12 percent and have a thick, well-defined profile. 

Within a given length of time, on a given parent material 
and under the same kind of vegetation, the degree of profile 
development that takes place probably depends largely on 
the amount of water passing through the soil. The soils that 
show the greatest profile development occur in flat areas 
where the parent material is loamy, and permeability of 
the substratum is such that the excess ground water is car- 
ried off slowly. In some poorly drained and waterlogged 
areas, however, soils that have a strongly developed pro- 
file have formed. 
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Time 


Generally a long time is required for formation of a soil 
that has distinct horizons. The differences in length of time 
that the parent material has been in place, therefore, are 
commonly reflected in the degree of development of the soil 
profile. 

Examples of the younger soils are those of the Belden 
series. These soils have a weakly developed B horizon and 
formed in loamy material high in silt on flood plains. Ex- 
amples of older soils that formed in alluvium are those of 
the Griffith series. The Griffith soils are clayey and have a 
weakly developed soil profile. Examples of older soils that 
formed on uplands are those of the Ruston series. Ruston 
soils are loamy and have distinct horizons. 


Processes of Soil Horizon 
Differentiation 


Several processes were involved in the formation of hori- 
zons in the soils of this county. These processes are accu- 
mulation of organic matter; leaching of calcium carbonates 
and bases; the liberation, reduction, and transfer of iron; 
and formation and translocation of silicate clay minerals. 
In most soils more than one of these processes have been 
active in the development of horizons. 

The accumulation of organic matter in the upper part of 
the profile has been important in the formation of an Al 
horizon. The soils of this county are mainly low to very low 
in content of organic matter. 

Carbonates and bases have been leached from most of 
the soils. Soil scientists are generally agreed that leaching 
of bases from the upper horizons of a soil usually precedes 
translocation of silicate clay minerals. Most of the soils in 
this county are moderately to strongly leached, and this 
leaching has contributed to the development of horizons. 

The reduction and transfer of iron, a process called gley- 
ing, is evident in the poorly drained Mayhew, Ozan, Tus- 
cumbia, and Una soils of this county. The gray color in the 
subsoil horizons indicates the reduction and loss of iron. 
Some horizons contain yellowish-red or strong-brown 
mottles and concretions, which indicate a segregation 
of iron. Horizons of the Prentiss and Stough soils are 
examples. 

In some of the soils of this county, the translocation of 
silicate clay minerals has contributed to the development of 
horizons. The illuviated A2 horizon is lower in content of 
clay and is generally lighter colored than the B horizon. In 
most places the B horizon contains accumulated clay or has 
clay films in pores and on the surface of peds. These soils 
were probably leached of carbonates and soluble salts to a 
considerable extent before translocation of silicate clays 
took place. The leaching of bases and the translocation of 
silicate clays are among the more important processes in 
the formation of different horizons in the soils of this 
county. Examples of soils that have translocated silicate 
clays in the B horizon in the form of clay films are those of 
the Ora, Smithdale, and Ruston series. 


Classification of Soils 


Classification is an orderly grouping of soils according to 
a system designed to make it easier to remember soil char- 
acteristics and interrelationships. Classification helps or- 


ganize and apply the results of experience and research. 

Soils are placed in narrow classes for discussion in de- 
tailed soil surveys and for application of knowledge within 
farms and fields. The thousands of narrow classes are then 
grouped into progressively fewer and broader classes in 
successively higher categories, so that information can be 
applied to large geographic areas. 

Two systems of classifying soils have been used in the 
United States in recent years. The older system was adop- 
ted in 1938 (2) and revised later (9). The system currently 
used by the National Cooperative Soil Survey was de- 
veloped in the early sixties and adopted in 1965. Supple- 
ments were issued in March 1967 and in September 1968. 
The system is under continual study (8, 14). Readers inter- 
ested in the development of the system should refer to the 
latest literature available. 

The current system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the most inclusive, these categories are the 
order, the suborder, the great group, the subgroup, the 
family, and the series. The criteria for classification are 
soil properties that are observable or measurable, but the 
properties are selected so that soils of similar genesis are 
grouped together. The placement of some soil series in the 
current system of classification, particularly in families, 
may change as more precise information becomes available. 

Table 13 shows the classification of each soil series of 
the county by family, subgroup, and order, according to the 
current system. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized in the current 
system. They are Entisols, Vertisols, Inceptisols, Aridisols, 
Mollisols, Spodosols, Alfisols, Ultisols, Oxisols, and Histo- 
sols. The properties used to differentiate the soil orders 
are those that tend to give broad climatic groupings of soils. 
The two exceptions are the Entisols and Histosols, which 
occur in many different climates. 

The six orders represented in Clay County are Entisols, 
Vertisols, Inceptisols, Mollisols, Alfisols, and Ultisols. En- 
tisols are recent soils. They are without genetic horizons, or 
have only the beginning of such horizons. In this county the 
order includes many of the soils that were previously clas- 
sified as Alluvial soils and Regosols. 

Vertisols are high in swelling and shrinking clays that 
crack in dry weather. Okolona and Brooksville are unstable 
soils high in content of montmorillontic clay, and are 
Vertisols. 

Inceptisols most often occur on young, but not recent, 
land surfaces; hence, their name is derived from Latin in- 
ceptum for beginning. In this county the order includes 
soils that were formerly called Alluvial soils and some that 
were formerly known as Low-Humic Gley soils. Leeper and 
Urbo soils are in this order. 

Mollisols have a dark-colored surface layer that is high in 
base saturation. Binnsville and Griffith soils are classified 
in this order. 

Alfisols have a clay-enriched B horizon that is high in 
base saturation. In this county this order includes most of 
the soils that formerly were called Gray-Brown Podzolic 
soils and associated Alluvial soils. The Kipling soils are 
classified in this order. 

Ultisols have a clay-enriched B horizon that has a base 
saturation of less than 35 percent, and that percentage 
decreases with depth. Many soils in Clay County are classi- 
fied in this order. The Ora, Prentiss, Ruston, and Sweat- 
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TABLE 13.—Classification of soil series 


Family 


Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic 
Thermic, coated 
Clayey, mixed, thermic, shallow 


Fine, montmorillonitie, thermie _.------- 


Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 


Loamy-skeletal, carbonatic, thermic, shallow 


Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic 
Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic 


Fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic 


Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic 


Fine-silty, siliceous, acid, thermic 


Fine, montmorillonitie, thermic 
Fine, montmorillonitic, thermie ___ 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Fine, montmorillonitie, thermic — 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic __ 
Fine-silty, carbonatic, thermic —.—— 
Clayey, mixed, thermic ______ 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic —. 

Fine, mixed, nonacid, thermic ~ 
Fine, mixed, acid, thermie ____ 
Fine, mixed, acid, thermic 

Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic 


man soils are examples of Ultisols. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, pri- 
marily on the basis of those soil characteristics that seem 
to produce classes having the greatest genetic similarity. 
The suborders narrow the broad climatic range permitted 
in the order. The soil properties used to separate suborders 
mainly reflect either the presence or absence of waterlog- 
ging, or soil differences resulting from the climate or 
vegetation. 

GREAT GrRouP. Soil suborders are divided into great 
groups on the basis of uniformity in the kinds and sequence 
of major soil horizons and features. The horizons used to 
make separations are those in which clay, iron, or humus 
have accumulated or those that have pans that interfere 
with the growth of roots or the movement of water. The 
features used are the self-mulching properties of clay, soil 
temperature, major differences in chemical composition 
(mainly calcium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium), 
and the like. 

SUBGROUPS. Great groups are divided into subgroups, 
one representing the central (typic) segment of the group 
and others, called intergrades, that have properties of one 
great group and also one or more properties of another 
great group, suborder, or order. Subgroups may also be 
made in those instances where soil properties intergrade 
outside of the range of another great group, subgroup, or 
order. 

FAMILY. Families are established within each subgroup 
primarily on the basis of properties that affect the growth 
of plants or the behavior of soils in engineering uses. 
Among the properties considered are texture, mineralogy, 
reaction, soil temperature, permeability, thickness of hori- 
zons, and consistence. 

SERIES. The series is a group of soils having major hori- 
zons that, except for the texture of the surface layer, are 


Subgroup Order 
Aerie Fluvaquents Entisols. 
Typic Quartzipsamments Entisols. 
Typic Rendolls Mollisols. 
Jeti ool Aquic Chromuderts Vertisols. 
Typic Hapludults __ Ultisols. 
Typic Udorthents __ Entisols. 
Vertic Haplaquolls Mollisols. 
Vertic Hapludalfs ___. Alfisols. 
Vertic Haplaquepts -__- Inceptisols. 
Glossaquie Hapludalfs _ Alfisols. 
uvaquents Entisols. 
Vertic Ochraqualfs __ Alfisols. 
Vertisols. 
Ultisols. 
Alfisols. 
Ultisols. 
Ultisols. 
Vertic Ochraqualfs Alfisols. 
Typic Paleudults Ultisols. 
Fragiaquic Paleudults _-- Ultisols. 
Rendollic Eutrochrepts __ Inceptisols. 
Typic Hapludults Ultisols. 
Alfisols. 
Inceptisols. 
Inceptisols. 
Inceptisols. 
Alfisols. 


similar in important characteristics and arrangement in 
the profile. The soil series generally is given the name of a 
geographic location near the place where a soil of that 
series was first observed and mapped. 


Chemical Properties of Soils ” 


The surfaces of clay and organic particles in soils are 
negatively charged. These charges are neutralized by rela- 
tively weakly bonded cations, called exchangeable cations 
because of the ease with which they may be replaced by 
other cations in the soil solution. Cation exchange is the 
name given to this process of replacing one cation on the 
clay or organic surface by another cation. It is sometimes 
called the second most important process in nature, being 
surpassed only by photosynthesis. The tremendous signifi- 
cance of this process can be appreciated if one realizes that 
the nutrient cations are held on the exchange surfaces in a 
form available to plants, yet their loss by leaching is 
retarded. 

The quantity of cations held in the exchangeable form is 
called the cation exchange capacity (CEC). The cation ex- 
change capacity may be determined directly by measuring 
the maximum absorption of a test cation or by summation 
of the individual exchangeable cations occurring naturally 
in the soil. The latter method was used to obtain the data in 
this report. The content of extractable cations and the CEC 
are expressed in milliequivalents (meq) per 100 grams of 
oven-dry soil. It is often desirable to convert meq/100 g of 
the different cations to the more practical units of pounds 


7™By V. E. NASH, agronomist, Department of Agronomy, Mississippi 
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per acre plow layer (6% inches deep). For this purpose the 
following conversions may be helpful: 


meq. calcium (Ca)/100 g x 400 = pounds per acre of Ca 
meq. magnesium (Mg)/100 g X 240 = pounds per acre 


of Mg 

meq. potassium (K)/100 g X 780 = pounds per acre 
of K 

meq. sodium (Na)/100 g X 460 = pounds per acre 
of Na 


meq. hydrogen (H)/100 g X 20 = pounds per acre of H 
~ aluminum (Al)/100 g x 180 = pounds per acre of 


It is also useful to remember that 1 meq/100 g of extract- 
able acidity (H + Al) requires 1,000 pounds of calcium car- 
bonate lime per acre to neutralize it. 

The soil analyses reported in tables 14 and 15 were made 
in the Soil Genesis and Morphology Laboratory of the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. 


The procedures used were essentially like those given in the 
Soil Survey Investigation Report No. 1 (SSIR 1) (28). 

Soil samples were collected from open pits by the soil 
scientist. Preparation of the samples for analyses at the 
laboratory consisted of air drying, grinding, and screening 
through a No. 10 sieve. 

The exchangeable cations, calcium, magnesium, potas- 
sium, and sodium were extracted by neutral, normal am- 
monium acetate (NH,OAc) (method 5A1 of SSIR 1). Cal- 
cium and magnesium in the extract were determined with 
a Perkin-Elmer atomic absorption apparatus using stron- 
tium chloride (SrCl,) to suppress interference of alumi- 
num, silicon, and phosphorus. Potassium and sodium were 
analyzed by flamephotometry using a Beckman flame 
spectrophotometer. Extractable acidity (hydrogen + alumi- 
num) was extracted with barium chloride-triethanolamine 
buffered to pH 8.2. 

The percentage of base saturation was calculated by 
dividing the sum of the bases (calcium, magnesium, sodi- 


TABLE 14.—Particle-size distribution in selected soils 


[Analyzed by Soil Genesis and Morphology Laboratory of the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station] 


Soil series Horizon 


Longview 


Depth from surface 


Inches 


Particle-size distribution 


Total sand 
Total clay Total silt (2.0 to 0.05 mm) 
(0,002 mm) (0.05 to 0.002 mm) 


6.0 7.5 86.5 

68 6.0 87.2 

0.2 5.3 94.5 

0.2 3.0 96.8 
27.4 51.1 21.5 
46.6 44.4 9.0 
48.0 42.7 9.3 
46.3 42.8 10.9 
42.1 47.0 10.9 
48.2 42.2 9.6 
56.0 35.6 8.4 
60.9 31.8 7.3 
10.1 61.9 28.0 
14.7 62.5 22.8 
16.5 58.8 24.7 
19.1 57.3 23.6 
23.1 56.2 20.7 
28.4 51.5 20.1 
27.7 : ‘ 

6.3 
10.1 
15.2 
26.2 
28.3 

0.5 

1.6 

5.2 

7.7 
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um, and potassium) by the sum of the cations and multi- 
plying by 100. The sum of the cations include in addition to 
the bases the extractable acidity (H + Al) (hydrogen + 
aluminum). 

Soil pH was determined potentiometrically with a Cole- 
man pH meter using a 1:1 soil: water ratio. 

The cation exchange capacity is not only a measure of the 
soil’s ability to hold nutrient cations in an available form, 
but also gives clues as to the type of clays present. For 
example, montmorillonite has a CEC of 80-120 meq/100 g 
and is the only high-CEC mineral present in several of the 
soils. It is notorious for its high shrink-swell potential. If 
one assumes that most of he CEC is in the clay fraction, it 
is apparent that the CEC of the clay in the Kipling and Ses- 
sum soils is 60-70 meq/100 g. This suggests that a consider- 
able proportion of the clay fraction is montmorillonite in 
the clay. These soils were formed from thin layers of acid 
clays over calcareous clay in the Blackland Prairie region. 
Similar soils in adjacent Monroe and Oktibbeha Counties 
were shown by x-ray analyses to contain about 50 percent 
montmorillonite. The high shrink-swell potential of these 
soils also suggests the presence of montmorillonite. The 
other soils reported have low CEC values as would be ex- 
pected from the low percentage of clay. Also, similar 
soils in adjacent counties have been found to be low in 
montmorillonite. 

Calcium is the dominant basic exchangeable cation in 
these soils, particularly the deeper horizons of soils like 
Kipling and Sessum. The Ozan and Longview soils of the 
Flatwoods Region also show a marked increase in calcium 
in the deepest zone. The high content of calcium in the Ap 
horizons of several soils is, no doubt, the result of liming. 
Magnesium saturation of these soils is in the range of 5 to 
10 percent, which is low for balanced plant nutrition. This 
low content is due to the low magnesium in the parent ma- 
terial as well as to intensive weathering of these soils. Only 
the Ruston soil had a calcium/magnesium ratio of less 
than 1. In this highly leached acid soil the calcium minerals 
have been removed and some magnesium is being released 
from the clay minerals. Exchangeable potassium is also 
low, in most places less than 0.1 meq/100 g, 78 pounds per 
acre, except where fertilizer has been applied. Kipling and 
Sessum soils appear to have higher amounts in the subsoil, 
but these are still less than 1 percent saturation. 

The soils analyzed from Clay County are all acid as 
shown by the low pH, high extractable acidity, and low 
base saturation. Liming has raised base saturation and pH 
in the surface horizons of the Kipling, Ozan, Longview, and 
Sessum soils. Only the Sessum and Bigbee series have base 
saturations greater than 35 percent in the subsoil. This 
nen acidity is another indication of intensively weathered 
soils. 

The Comprehensive Soil Classification Systems adopted 
by the National Cooperative Soil Survey make use of chem- 
ical soil properties as differentiating criteria in separating 
some categories of the system. Alfisols and Ultisols, which 
are classes in the highest category in the system, are sep- 
arated on the basis of percentage base saturation deep in 


the subsoil. The argillic horizons of the Ultisols have base . 


saturations of less than 35 percent, whereas those of the 
Alfisols have values greater than 35 percent. In the soils 
reported here, Ruston soils, having 22 percent base satura- 


tion, is in the order Ultisols, and Sessum soils, having 46 
percent, is in the order Alfisols. The degree of weathering 
is a measure of the extent of the replacement of bases by 
hydrogen during the leaching process. Usually the cal- 
cium/magnesium ratio decreases with degree of weather- 
ing, and this is well demonstrated in the case of the 
well-developed Ruston soil. 


Particle-size analyses 


The particle-size analyses of these soils were obtained by 
using the hydrometer method of Day (4). Forty grams of 
soil were dispersed in a 0.5 percent Calgon solution (NaPO,) 
by mixing them for 5 minutes in a milk shaker. The dis- 
persed soil was transferred to a sedimentation cylinder, 
made to 1,000 ml, and equilibrated overnight in a 30° C 
water bath. The suspension was then mixed and allowed to 
settle. Hydrometer readings were taken at predetermined 
times to determine the clay content. The sand was sep- 
arated on a 325 mesh sieve, dried, and weighed. All results 
are expressed on the basis of 110° C oven-dry weight. 

The physical properties of soils, such as water infiltra- 
tion and conduction, shrink-swell potential, crusting, ease 
of tillage, consistence, and available water capacity, are 
closely related to soil texture (z.e., the percentage of sand, 
silt, and clay). 

The Kipling and Sessum soils from the region are high 
in expansible montmorillonite clay. This causes shrinking 
and swelling during drying and wetting cycles and makes 
these soils very unstable as foundations for buildings and 
roads. Cracks which develop during dry weather sometimes 
damage plant roots. Water infiltration is rapid until the 
cracks swell closed, and then infiltration and hydraulic 
conductivity are very slow. The plastic nature of these 
soils makes it necessary to exercise care in working these 
soils. If the soil is too wet during plowing or cultivation, 
hard, dense clods will result. 

The Longview soil has a high silt content, which may 
result in adverse physical conditions. Often these soils pack 
excessively. A surface crust formed by raindrops may re- 
sult in poor seedling germination and emergence. A plow- 
pan also develops easily during tillage operations. ; 

The surface horizons of the remaining soils that were 
analyzed are loamy sands or sandy loams. These soils 
should allow good infiltration and movement of water 
through the soil. Tillage operations on such soils require 
less power than operations on clayey soils, and the mois- 
ture content at the time of tillage is not so critical. Some 
problems with these sandy soils are the low available water 
capacity and nutrient absorption capacity. 


General Nature of the County 


This section provides information about the history; 
physiography, relief, and drainage; and climate of Clay 
County. 


History 


Clay County was created by act of legislature in 1871. It 
was formed from parts of Webster, Chickasaw, Monroe, 
and Oktibbeha Counties. It was first called Colfax County. 

West Point, the county seat, is the only incorporated 
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Soil series Horizon 


Depth from surface 
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TABLE 15.—Chemical analysis 
[Analyzed by the Soil Genesis and Morphology Laboratory of the Mississippi 


Extractable cations 


Meg per 100 grams 
Reaction 1:1H,O oF = 


Calcium 


Inches 


p 
A2lg&B2itg 
B22tg&A22g 
B23ty 


town in the county. Other smaller villages are Cedar Bluff, 
Montpelier, Pheba, and Tibbee. 

The population has declined since World War II. The de- 
crease is mainly because of people leaving the farm and 
moving to cities in other states. 


The county is mainly agricultural, but it is also the loca- 
tion for several industries. The industries include garment 
factories, sawmills, a fertilizer plant, a meat packing plant, 
a boat factory, a casket factory, a toy factory, and a boiler 
factory. 


Transportation facilities in the county are good. The IIli- 
nois Central Railroad serves the county with through lines. 
One line runs north and south through West Point. Another 
line runs from south to northeast through West Point. A 
third line crosses from east to west in the southern part of 
the county. The county is traversed north and south by U.S. 
Highway 45 and east and west by Mississippi Highway 50. 
Mississippi Highways 46 and 47 run in a northwesterly- 
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southeasterly direction in the western part of the county. 
The Natchez Trace Parkway crosses the northwestern 
corner of the county. 


Physiography, Relief, and Drainage 


Clay County lies wholly within the southern Coastal 
Plain province. Most of the county, all but the extreme 
eastern and western parts, lies within the Black Prairie 
belt developed from upper cretaceous chalks (3). The 
eastern 2 or 3 miles adjacent to the Tombigbee River is 
composed of ferruginous red sandy hills of the Eutaw For- 
mation. In the extreme western part of the county, a gently 
undulating to slightly wooded plain known as the flatwoods 
has been developed on the calcareous and micaceous Port- 
ers Creek clay. This belt is 4 or 5 miles wide and extends 
laterally into Webster County. 

An extension of the Pontotoc Hills forms a belt that is 
8 to 5 miles in width between the flatwoods and the prairie 
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Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. Dashes indicate trace amounts] 
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lands. Though this belt is composed mainly of Ripley sands 
and clays, some Prairie Bluff Chalk and basal Midway ma- 
terials form the western part. The hills rise gently 50 to 60 
feet above the valleys on the western side but are steeper 
on the east where the valleys are narrower. Altitudes are 
about 350 feet in the southern part of the belt in the portion 
known as the Kilgore Hills and about 100 feet higher in the 
northern part. Erosion has formed deep gullies in the Red 
pane Formation, producing lands of poor agricultural 
value. 

Extensive prairie areas have been developed from Selma 
Chalk. In the eastern part, a silty dark-brown to black cal- 
careous residual soil has formed on the lower Selma Chalk 
and the lower part of what is termed the Demopolis, or up- 
per division. In the west-central part of the county, the 
regolith is thin, and vast, bald white areas are conspicuous 
on the prairie lands of the Demopolis. 

Broad alluvial bottom lands of high fertility border the 


Extractable cations Meq per 100 grams—Continued 


Base saturation by 
sum of cations 


Percent 


3.1 5.6 44.6 
2.4 5.5 55.38 
2.3 3.7 37.4 
2.3 3.5 33.9 
11.5 32.0 64.0 
22.2 28.9 23.1 
21.7 28.6 24.1 
19.7 27.2 27.5 
20.5 27.4 25.3 
20.0 32.7 38.7 
14.7 37.8 61.0 
10.4 44.1 76.3 
4.4 14.4 68.9 
9.2 11.4 18.7 
12.1 13.4 9.3 
13.2 15.1 12.5 
11.7 16.4 29.0 
13.9 22.1 37.1 
9.8 19.3 48.9 
3.1 5.9 47.0 
4.3 6.3 31.0 
14 9.2 19.0 
12.4 20.7 40.0 
3.7 20.6 82.0 
2.6 3.2 18.4 
7.8 9.9 21.6 
6.7 8.2 18.3 
6.4 9.1 28.9 
5.9 1.3 18.5 
4.7 38.7 87.8 
5.5 39.1 85.7 
23.3 41.5 43.6 
21.9 42.8 48.8 
17.3 42.0 58.7 
8.1 35.4 77.0 
3.1 4.6 34.0 
2.7 3.2 15.0 
4.4 4.9 9.0 
2.9 3.7 22.0 
5.6 6.6 16.0 


streams. Extensive remnants of Pleistocene terraces form 
low hills and ridges north of Tibbee and Line Creeks, and 
lesser deposits lie along Chuquatonchee Creek. 

Drainage is southeasterly into the Tombigbee River from 
Chuquatonchee Creek and Tibbee, Line, and Houlka Creeks 
and their tributaries. To this system of drainage, several 
canals have been added in the north-central and western 
parts of the county, where drainage projects have been 
started to enhance the agricultural value of the lowland 
areas and lessen the damage of overflows. In the north- 
western part of the county, a small northwest-southeast 
divide controls the drainage of the tributaries of Line Creek 
and Chuquatonchee Creek. 


Climate 


Clay County has a warm humid climate that is influ- 
enced by the subtropical latitude, the high land mass to the 
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north, and the warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico some dis- 
tance to the south. Local modifications are caused by varia- 
tions in the topography. 

Temperatures range from an average of about 46.4° F in 
January to an average of about 81.4° in July. Rainfall aver- 
ages about 50.83 inches per year. Table 16 shows data on 
temperature and precipitation at Mississippi State Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. (Data taken from records kept by the 
Agricultural Engineering Department, Mississippi State 
University.) 

The temperature falls to 32° on an average of 50 days in 
the winter and rises to 90° or higher on an average of 90 
days in the summer. The lowest temperature ever recorded 
was -8° in February 1899. The highest temperature was 
111°. 

The latest frost recorded in spring occurred on March 30, 
and the earliest in fall occurred on October 30. The average 
date of the last killing frost in spring is March 25, and the 
average first date in fall is November 6. The average frost- 
free period is 226 days (11). 

If the sky is clear and the air is calm, frost can form near 
the ground at night and adversely affect seeds and young 
plants, even though the temperature registered on a ther- 
mometer in a shelter 5 feet above the ground is higher than 
32°. On cold, windy nights, the temperature on hilltops is 
the same as, or lower than, it is in the valleys. On clear, 
calm nights, the temperature is likely to be considerably 
lower in the valleys and in open country than it is on the 
hilltops. 

Winter and spring are the wettest seasons; fall is the 
driest. Dry weather in fall is especially beneficial to har- 
vesting operations and to the planting of winter grain. In 
an unusually dry fall, germination of grain is hindered at 
times or planting is delayed too long. Rains in winter and 
spring may last for several days, but they normally occur 
as brief showers along the leading edge of a mass of cold 
air. Rains in summer come as local thundershowers that 
may bypass one area for days and even weeks and bring to 
another area enough moisture for crops. Dry weather and 
plentiful sunshine during the summer are especially bene- 
ficial to cotton. 


TABLE 16.—Temperature and precipitation 


[Data from records kept at Mississippi State, Mississippi. Temperature 
data for period 1910-62. Precipitation data for period 1889-1962] 


Average 
Average Average precipitation 
maximum minimum 
F Tuches 


January ____ 
February __- 
March _-___- 
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The wettest year recorded was 1912, when 76.27 inches of 
rain fell. The driest year was 1952, which had a total rain- 
fall of 31.32 inches. The wettest month was July 1940, when 
16.00 inches of rain was recorded. October is normally the 
driest month of the year, and March is normally the 
wettest. 

Snow is of little economic importance in most years. On 
February 13, 1960, about 14 inches of snow fell, the heaviest 
snowfall ever recorded in the area. When snow does fall, it 
seldom remains on the ground for any considerable length 
of time, and occasionally no measurable amount is reported 
during an entire year. 

Relative humidity is high both in winter and summer. 
It is 80 percent or higher 36 percent of the time in which the 
temperature is below 50° F. It never exceeds 79 percent 
when the temperature is 90° or higher, but it ranges from 
50 to 79 percent 26 percent of the time when the tempera- 
ture is 90° or higher. The relative humidity is less than 50 
percent about three-fourths of the time that the tempera- 
ture is 90° or higher. 

Records from 1875 to 1959 indicate that tropical storms 
and hurricanes have never caused winds of gale or hurri- 
cane force, although heavy rains as a result of these storms 
have caused floods and have ruined unharvested crops. 
Records indicate that on the average there are two to four 
tornadoes about every 40 years. 

Information in this section is taken from records kept at 
Mississippi State University in adjacent Oktibbeha County. 
This information is considered to be representative of the 
climate in Clay County. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or cluster. Nat- 
ural soil aggregates, such as crumbs, blocks, or prisms, are called 
peds. Clods are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been de- 
posited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity (also termed available moisture capacity). The 
capacity of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is 
commonly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field capacity and the amount of wilting point. It is commonly ex- 
pressed as inches of water per inch of soil. 

Base saturation. The degree to which material that has base-exchange 
properties is saturated with exchangeable cations other than hydro- 
gen, expressed as a percentage of the cation-exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other unconsolidated 
material or that is exposed at the surface. 

Buried soil. A developed soil, once exposed but now overlain by more 
recently formed soil. 

Caleareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium carbonate (often with 
magnesium carbonate) to effervesce (fizz) visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 milli- 
meter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 
pee or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 per- 
cent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soil aggregate. Syno- 
nyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Complex slope. Short and irregular slopes. Planning and construction of 
terraces, diversions, and other water-control measures are difficult. 

Compressible. The soil is relatively soft and decreases excessively in 
volume when a load is applied. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, and 
colors consisting of concentrations of compounds, or of soil grains 
cemented together. The composition of some concretions is unlike 
that of the surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are 
examples of material commonly found in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump can 
be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe con- 
sistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure between 
thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between thumb 
and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but can be 
pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between thumb 
and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free from other 
material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken with 
difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under very 
slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Corrosive. The soil has high potential for causing uncoated steel to cor- 
rode or concrete to deteriorate. 
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Cutbanks cave. Walls of cuts are not stable. The soil sloughs easily. 

Depth to rock. Bedrock is so near the surface that it affects specified use 
of the soil. 

Contour farming. Plowing, cultivating, planting, and harvesting in rows 
that are at right angles to the natural direction of the slope or that 
are parallel to terrace grade. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the conditions of frequency and dura- 
tion of periods of saturation or partial saturation that existed during 
the development of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage, which is 
commonly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but may be 
caused by the sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of drain- 
age outlets. Seven different classes of natural soil drainage are recog- 
nized. 

Excessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rapidly perme- 
able and have a low available water capacity. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils are also very permeable and are 
free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Weil-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are commonly of 
intermediate texture. 

Moderately well drained soils commonly have a slowly permeable layer 
in or immediately beneath the solum. They have uniform color in 
the A and upper B horizons and mottling in the lower B and the C 
horizons. 

Somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for significant periods but not 
all the time, and some soils commonly have mottling at a depth 
below 6 to 16 inches. 

Poorly drained soils are wet for long periods and are light gray and 
generally mottled from the surface downward, although mottling 
may be absent or nearly so in some soils. 

Very poorly drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They have a dark- 
gray or black surface layer and are gray or light gray, with or with- 
out mottling, in the deeper parts of the profile. 

Decreaser. Any of the climax range plants most heavily grazed. Because 
they are the most palatable, they are first to be destroyed by over- 

azing. 

Bisetan. The wearing away of the land surface by wind (sandblast), run- 
ning water, and other geological agents. 

Excess fines. The soil contains too much silt and clay for use as gravel or 
sand in construction. 

Excess lime. The amount of carbonates in the soil is so high that it re- 
stricts the growth of some plants. 

Fast intake. Water infiltrates rapidly into the soil. 

Favorable. Features of the soil are favorable for the intended use. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, that 
borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless protected artifi- 
cially. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle, subsurface horizon that is very low in or- 
ganic-matter content and clay but is rich in silt or very fine sand. 
The layer is seemingly cemented. When dry, it is hard or very hard 
and has a high bulk density in comparison with the horizon or hori- 
zons above it. When moist, the fragipan tends to rupture suddenly if 
pressure is applied rather than to deform slowly. The layer is gen- 
erally mottled, is slowly or very slowly permeable to water, and has 
few or many bleached fracture planes that form polygons. Fragipans 
are a few inches to several feet thick; they generally occur below the 
B horizon, 15 to 40 inches below the surface. 

Genesis, soil. The manner in which a soil originates. Refers especially to 
the processes initiated by climate and organisms that are responsible 
for the development of the solum, or true soil, from the unconsoli- 
dated parent material, as conditioned by relief and age of landform. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, typically broad 
and shallow, and covered by grass for protection against erosion; used 
to conduct surface water away from cropland. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running water and 
through which water ordinarily runs only after rains. The distinc- 
tion between gully and rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an 
obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated by nor- 
mal tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can be smoothed over by 
ordinary tillage. V-shaped gullies result if the material is more diffi- 
cult to erode with depth; whereas U-shaped gullies result if the lower 
material is more easily eroded than that above it. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, that 
has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. These 
are the major horizons: 
horizon.—The layer of organic matter on the surface of a mineral 

soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at the surface or just below an O hori- 
zon. This horizon is the one in which living organisms are most 
active and therefore is marked by the accumulation of humus. The 
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horizon may have lost one or more of soluble salts, clay, and ses- 
quioxides (iron and aluminum oxides). 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon is 
in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying C 
horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or some combina- 
tion of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or 
stronger colors than the A horizon; or (4) by some combination of 
these. Combined A and B horizons are usually called the solum, or 
ou soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is the 
solum. 

C horizon._-The weathered rock material immediately beneath the 
solum. In most soils this material is presumed to be like that from 
which the overlying horizons were formed. If the material is known 
to be different from that in the solum, a Roman numeral precedes 
the letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock usually under- 
lies a C horizon but may be immediately beneath an A or B horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate surface of 
soil or other material, as contrasted with percolation, which is move- 
ment of water through soil layers or material. 

Leached soil. A soil from which most of the soluble materials have been 
removed from the entire profile or have been removed from one part 
of the profile and have accumulated in another part. 

Low strength. The soil has inadequate strength to support loads. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the texture, 
structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, 
and biological properties of the various horizons, and their thickness 
and arrangement in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indicates poor 
aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: 
abundance—few, common, and many; size—-fine, medium, and 
coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size meas- 
urements are these: fine, less than 5 millimeters (about. 0.2 inch) in 
diameter along the greatest dimension; medium, ranging from 5 
millimeters to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along 
the greatest dimension; and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension. 

Parent material. Disintegrated and partly weathered rock from which 
soil has formed. 

pias aed Water moves through the soil slowly, affecting the speci- 

ied use. 

Permeability. The quality that enable the soil to transmit water or air. 
Terms used to describe permeability are as follows: very slow, slow, 
moderately slow, moderate, moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil, series, or other unit in the soil classi- 
fication system made because of differences in the soil that affect its 
management but do not affect its classification in the natural land- 
scape. A soil series, for example, may be divided into phases because 
of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some other character- 
istic that affects its management but not its behavior in the natural 
landscape. 

Piping. The soil is susceptible to the formation of pits caused by the melt- 
ing of ground ice when the plant cover is removed. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons and 
extending into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. An acid, or “sour,” soil is one 
that gives an acid reaction. In words, the degrees of acidity or alka- 
linity are expressed thus: 
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uae er elevations or inequalities of a landsurface, considered col- 
ectively. 

Rooting depth. A layer that greatly restricts the downward rooting of 
plants occurs at a shallow depth. . 

Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in a soil that range in diam- 
eter from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Most sand grains consist of quartz, 
but they may be of any mineral composition. The textural class name 


of any soil that contains 85 percent or more sand and not more than 
10 percent clay. 

Seepage.Water moves through the soil so quickly that it affects the speci- 
fied use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils developed from a particular type of parent 
material and having genetic horizons that, except for texture of the 
surface layer, are similar in differentiating characteristics and in 
arrangement in the profile. 

Shrink-swell. The soil expands on wetting and shrinks on drying, which 
may cause damage to roads, dams, building foundations, or other 
structures. 

Silt. Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diameter from the 
upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter to the lower limit of very fine 
sand (0.05 millimeter). Soil of the silt textural class is 80 percent or 
more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced by one mass slid- 
ing past another. In soils, slickensides may occur at the bases of slip 
surfaces on relatively steep slopes and in swelling clays, where there 
is marked change in moisture content. 

Slow intake. Water infiltrates slowly into the soil. 

Slow refill. Ponds fill slowly because the permeability of the soil is re- 
stricted. 

Small stones. Rock fragments that are less than 10 inches across may 
affect the specified use. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that sup- 
ports plants and that has properties resulting from the integrated 
effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy parent material, 
as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoining aggre- 
gates and have properties unlike those of an equal mass of 
unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal forms of soil 
structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggre- 
gates longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), 
blocky (angular or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are 
either single grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles) adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in 
many claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum below 
plow depth. 

Substratum. Technically, the part of the soil below the solum. 

Surface layer. A term used in nontechnical soil descriptions for one or 
more layers above the subsoil. Includes A horizon and part of B hori- 
zon; has no depth limit. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. The plowed layer. 
Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace intercepts 
surface runoff so that it may soak into the soil or flow slowly to a 
prepared outlet without harm. Terraces in fields are generally built 
so they can be farmed. Terraces intended mainly for drainage have a 

deep channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or undulating, 
bordering a river, lake, or the sea. Stream terraces are frequently 
called second bottoms, as contrasted to flood plains, and are seldom 
subject to overflow. Marine terraces were deposited by the sea and 
are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, 
silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes 
may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Thin layer. Suitable soil material is not thick enough for use as borrow 
material or topsoil. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of plants, 
especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the friable state and is 
associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable, granular struc- 
ture. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and diffi- 
cult to till. 

Unstable fill. Banks of fill are likely to cave in or slough. 

Upland (geology). Land consisting of material unworked by water in re- 
cent geologic time and lying, in general, at a higher elevation than 
the alluvial plain or stream terrace. Land above the lowlands along 
rivers. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and that of the soil 


series to which the mapping unit belongs. 


For general information about management, read both the descrip- 


tion of the mapping unit and the section "Use and Management of the Soils" beginning on page 25. The capa- 


bility classification is described on pages 26 through 28. 


see the section beginning on page 28. 
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Mapping unit 


Belden silt loam------------------------------------------ 
Bigbee loamy sand----------------------------------------- 
Binnsville silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--~------ 
Brooksville silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes------------- 
Brooksville silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes------------- 
Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------ 
Chalk outcrop-Demopolis complex, 5 to 15 percent slopes--- 
Griffith silty clay--------------------------------------- 
Kipling silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------ 
Kipling silt loam, 2 to S percent slopes, eroded---------- 
Kipling silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded---------- 
Leeper silty clay loam------------------------------------ 
Longview silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------------- 
Longview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes----------------- 
Mathiston silt loam------------~------------~-------------- 
Mayhew silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------- 
Okolona silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes----------------- 
Okolona silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes----------------- 
Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes--------------------------- 
Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded------------------- 
Ora loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded------------------ 
Ozan sandy loam------------------------------------------- 
Prentiss sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------- 
Prentiss sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes---------------- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes------------- 
Sessum silty clay----------------------------------------- 
Smithdale-Ruston association, hilly----------------------- 
Stough sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------ 
Sumter silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded---------- 
Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded--------- 
Sweatman fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes---------- 
Sweatman-Smithdale association, hilly--------------------- 
Sweatman part----------------------------------------- 
Smithdale part---------------------------------------- 
Tippah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes------------------- 
Tuscumbia-Leeper association, frequently flooded---------- 
Tuscumbia part---------------------------------------- 
Leeper part--------------- 
Una clay loam----------------- 
Urbo silty clay loam 
Wilcox silt loam, 2 to S percent slopes------------------- 
Wilcox silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes------------------- 
Wilcox silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes------------------ 
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For information on use of soils for woodland, 


Capability Woodland 
unit group 
Symbol Number 
IIw-6 lw8 
IIIs-1 282 
Vie-1 4d3c 
Ilw-4 Ac2c 
IIe-1 4c2c 
I-1l 207 
Vie-2 --- 
TIw-5 lw6 
IIw-4 2c8 
Iile-3 2c8 
IVe-1 2c8 
IIw-1 lw6 
TIw-3 2w8 
IIe-3 2w8 
TIiw-6 1lw8 
IIIw-1 2w9 
IIs-1 4c2c 
IIe-2 4c2c 
TIe-5 307 
IIle-4 307 
IVe-2 307 
IIIw-2 2w9 
IIw-2 207 
Ife-5 207 
ITIe-1 301 
IVw-2 3c8 
Vile-1 301 
IIw-3 2w8 
ITIe-2 4c2c 
VIe-3 4c2c 
ViIe-4 3c2 
VIle-1 ao 
SeSaS 3c2 
wocen 301 
Ile-4 307 
Vw-1 2w6 
IVw-1 lw6 
ITiw-3 2w6 
IIw-S 1lw8 
IITe-5 3c2 
IVe-1 3c2 
ViIe-4 S03 


NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


AREAS ON FLOOD PLAINS DOMINATED 
BY NEARLY LEVEL SOILS 


LEEPER-GRIFFITH association: 
Somewhat poorly drained and moderately 
well drained, nonacid soils that are 
dominantly clayey below the surface 
layer. 


MATHISTON-URBO-UNA association: 
Somewhat poorly drained and poorly 
drained, acid soils that haye a aominantly 
loamy and clayey subsoil. 


BELDEN-BIGBEE association: Somewhat 
poorly drained and excessively drained, 
acid soils that have a dominantly loamy 
or sandy subsoil. 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map odie 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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AREAS ON UPLANDS DOMINATED BY 
SOILS OVER CHALK 


[4 | KIPLING-OKOLONA-BROOKSVILLE 

association: Somewhat poorly drained 
and well-drained soils that are dominantly 
clayey below the surface layer. 


BINNSVILLE-CHALK OUTCROP- 
DEMOPOLIS association: Well-drained 
clayey soils that are shallow over chalk, 
and areas of chalk outcrop. 


AREAS ON UPLANDS DOMINATED BY 
DEEP SOILS 


WY, SN\THDALE-RUSTON association: 

VI) Well-drained soils that have a dominantly 
loamy subsoil. 

YZ, SNEATMAN-SMITHDALE association: 

WI Well-drained soils that have a dominantly 
clayey and loamy subsoil. 

QHZ, *\N\\-COX-MAYHEW-GZAN association: 

Vi) Somewhat poorly drained and poorly 
drained soils that have a dominantly 


clayey subsoil. 


AREAS ON UPLANDS DOMINATED BY 
SOILS THAT HAVE A FRAGIPAN 


== ORA-PRENTISS-LONGVIEW association: 
Moderately well drained and somewhat 


poorly drained soils that have a dominantly 
loamy subsoil. 
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MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
CLAY COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


SOIL LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 


SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. The second position is a lower 
case letter for a detailed survey and a capital letter for a reconnaissance survey. The third 
position, if used, is a capital letter and connotes slope class. Symbols without a slope 

letter are for nearly level soils, or land types. A final number 2, in the symbol, shows that 


BOUNDARIES MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


the soil is eroded. 


SYMBOL 


Belden silt loam 

Bigbee loamy sand 

Binnsville silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Brooksville silty clay, 0 to] percent slopes 
Brooksville silty clay, | to 3 percent slopes 


Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Chalk outcrop-Demopolis complex, 5 to 15 percent slopes 


Griffith silty clay 


Kipling silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Kipling silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Leeper silty clay loam 
Longview silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Longview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Mathiston silt loam 
Mayhew silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Okolona silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Okolona silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

eroded 
Ora loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 

eroded 
Ozan sandy loam 


Prentiss sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Prentiss sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Sessum silty clay 
Smithdale-Ruston association, 
hilly 
Stough sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
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